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ABSTRACT , ^ ^ 

.> , * / This manual is intended- to help hdgh 

Use a laboratory field trip a'pproach to economic educ 
information in the manual is, based on experiences whi 
*,the Akron^ Ohior Public School pilot program in ecoiio 
coAbin^d classroom instruction *with in-depth exposure 
resources. P.art ^ of the -manual outliives some of'th^ 
can^ become .meaningful illustrations of educational co 
discusses the use-r^of guest sp'^akers ^ x^l? describes me 
involving students in the classroom learning resource 
outlines the Akron, pilot fjro^ram &rpefi"ence and ddscu 
purpose, / procfedare^ . Staff ing, resources, and 'evaluati 
the project.^ Also provided^ are suggestions for classr 
activities. The Pilot - P^roject Economics Test is inclu 
Appendix contains sourises of free ecfonomic materials 
bibliography of economic textbooks and audiovisuals . 
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fdrfeword 



During ti% 1973-1974 school year, the'Alwori Publfc 
Schools developed a pijot project using the;^corporation 
- aji a learning laboratory to teach high school economics. 
The project was conducted at North High School under 
^ a grant from .the Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company. It 
combined classroom iVistruction with in-depth exposure 
" to community resources. 
, The North, High School classroom fjrogram included 
a basic course in economics focpsed on the corporation 
'9 and^ buttressed by a series of guest-speakers and a^variety 
of field experiences. The speakers were top level ^experts 
from the Goodyear ^ Tire '& Rubber Company and 4 
othep local business, indastrial and Fabo'r ^organiza- ■ 
tidns. Guest presentations were carefully coordinated 
with classroom instruction so that the students could 
deri^ve maximum benefit from the speakers' presenta- 
tions. These presentations werp usually follo>^e(} up 
by small gro\ip trips to local bjusinesses. The mini- 
tours gave the students a* close look .^at a -particular 
facility white, at the same time, bringing them into ' 
■ contact with additional experts in the field under stlidy' 
^Vhen the' Joiqt Council on Economic Education 
expressed interest in making the materials available to 
^ high school teachers 'throughout the country, Mrs. 
Theresa Haney, 4he Pilot Project Coordmator, gra- 
ciously authorized the Joint Council to adapt the 
manual and other materials for use by teachers outside 
of Akron, Ohio. . ^ 

The original Akron materials consisted of three 
items: The Laboratory Approach to Economic Educa- 
tion, the manual that describes the project as a model; 
and two ''tools'^ for teachers. The tools consisted of 
A\Te22cher's Guide to Using the' Laboratory Approach, ' 
a 'handbook for teachers which excerpts niaterialsCt[om 
tl^p manual to give teachers a briet, convenient ready-. 
reference, and Information Regarding Filmed Dis- 
cussions, a series of six films made durmg the project 
to preserve presentati6ns by community specialists and 
to yse in reviewing the material 'covered in subsequent ' 
class ses^icfns. Only the manual which supplies the 
. model has been adapted for general use by the Joint 
• Council. The aeac«herS^ tools, valuable as they must 
* have been to Akron teachers, were, by their very nature 



limited toiWie school and'^the industrral, business and 
labor scene in Akron, Ohio. ■ 

in this adaptation. Part 1: Laboratory Apprdach 
to Economic Education^ in the original Akron manual 
remains virtpally .unchanged. Pa?:l IJ: A Pilot froject: 
The Corporation as a Learning. 'La\)oratpry . in Eco- 
nomic Education has been extensively rewritten and 
shortened by summarizing^l^ie log *of activities and 
^the section on evaluation.. The original pre-.and post- 
test has also^ been altered/in form and edited. A few 
editorial changes— mostly in references to local 
resources— have been n;!ade in Part ill: Appendix in 
order to widert^its usefulness. , ' . ^ 

On Behalf of the teachers who will profit^ by this 
helpful manual, the Joint Council on Economic Educa- 
tion expresses its gratitude for putting this valuable 
contribution to eitionomic education within reach of 
all high school tqfachers to Mr. Conrad C. Ott, Super- 
intendent, Akron Public Schools, to Mrs. Theresa 
Haney; Project Coordinator and Assistant to the 
Superintendeq^t;- Administration and Planning, to Mrs. 
Patricia E./ Marmaduke,* Akron Social Studie's 
Teacher, who served as Coordinator of Field/Experiences 
for the prdject and provided the information contained 
in this boojclet, and to Mf. H^rry Schaller, who served 
as class/oom instructop^ for thevproject and \lorked 
closely with M%s, MarmCduke in its development. 
, Appjf^ciation is also due the Goodyear*Tire &' Rubber 
Company for providing funds to underwrite the project 
and \p the many members of its administrative staff who 
guided project development and assisted with instruction, 
^and to^other Akron corporations, labor organizations 
and government agencies, which provide learning 
re)50urces to the students in the project. . ^ 

* \ . ^ Edward C. Prehn, Editor 

\ George G. Dawson, Co-Editor 



111 



*Mrs. Marmaduke submitted the pilot project as an entry in the 12th 
Annual JCazanjian Foundation Awards Program for the Teaching of 
Hcdnomicts and 4cr entry was declared one of the winners in the high 
school division. Her entry, '*A Project in Economic Education," is 
described in Economic Education. Experiences of Enterprising 
Teachers. VdK Vl, 1975, pp 80-84. 
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^ ' ^ Introductioh 

:« ■ ■ , ■ ■ 



The laborato.ry appro^^h to education involves the use .of community, resou^c^s 
to buttress' ckis^sroom programs. This approach nrtight involve transporting the 
classroom into the community or bringing the community into^the classroom via 
guest speakers, ' ' ^ . ' ' - ^ 

The traditional concept of the field trip is only the startir>g point of the laboratory 
approach. The laboratory approach 'outlines sofne of the ways^ *Tield trips" can 
■become meaningful illustrations of educatwaial concepts— rather than merely walking 
tours of unfamiliar places. " , 

We hope that the suggested i^ivitiej incorporated in this manual.will focu^ atten- 
tion on some of the methods oR)pening-cla$sro'om*doors into the community. The 
Mdeas presented in this manual demonstrate only a few of the limitless possibilities 
of tlje laboratory approach. ^ ^ . 

\n addition to outlining metPtods of^ utilizing^ community resources, thi^ volume 
attempts to simplify the procedures involved iriv-planning and carrying out the sug- 
gested activities: The information is based -on expediences which were part of a pilot 
program in economics^designed around the laboratory approach. In scheduling the 
numerous field experiences and guest. ex^p^s which were part of the program, the 
teachers involved learned a great deal aboL\:<OTe laboratory approach. 

Initially the scheduling job was ^ diffic^ult one; fut, as the semester progressed and 
additional actmties' wefe scheduled, the process became very simple. This manual 
attempts to give teachers the benefit of this experience in incorporating community 
resources into clas'sroom programs. • * 
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A Laboratory Approach to Economic Education 



Plaiiniiig afield Experience 

**1Vlany economic concepts tan be illustrated best by' 
taking students out of the classroom and bringing them 
into the community. to observe, first hand, people wj^io 
deal with these concepts. M.any business firms welcome 
tours thcough their facilities and they are anxious^ to 
expand the tour to include a discussion of current issues 
re^rdirrg them in any way.* 

- Usually, all that is necessary to arrange a visit to a 
local company is a telephoneK:all to their General Offices 
or Public Relations Department. This phone call should 
serve the dual function of gaming your entrance to the 
company and insuring your visit will fulfill its purpose. 
Most companies are as anxious as you are to naake your 
visit worthwhile; therefore, when making your initial 
phojie call be prepared to outline the specific topic under 
stu^ and the objectives you hope ta accomplish with 
your visit. 

Same of the kinds of information most chTfnpanies are 
interested in include the following: \ ' 

' • date and time ofiyour visit 

• mode af transportation you will be using 

• number of students in your group 
' • averiige age of t1\e students 

• fTumber of adults accompanying the students 

• amount of time you can afford to spendi touring the 
facilities and talking with company personnel 

• specific classroom investigations the tour is in- 
tended to illustrate I . 

Be sure you find out if there are any restrictions the ' 
company puts on visitors. For example, some industrial 
firms require, visitors to sign a liability waiver before 
touring production areas. This means, if your students 
are under age 18, you must obtain these forwf§, sdftd 
them home with the students for parental signatures, 
and have them relumed to you prior to the tour. 



Some business and industrial firms place certain 
requirements on the wearing apparel , of those touring 
their facilities. 4f the firm has such regulations, they 
will usually inform you of them when you make arrange- 
ments for the tour; however, as a precaution", always 
ask if any regulations exist. , 

It is essential to have parental consent to take a 
student out of school for any reason. Parental-consent*' 
forms can be obtained through your school office. The^ 
should be distributed to the students and returned to 
you 'prior to the d^y the tour is scheduled. Unless you 
have^ the parental-consent forms properly completed 
do not tak'e a student out of'the building. This procedure 
should be, carefully obsd!fved for your prol,eQtion. Any 
forms your'studentj,or their parents may be required to 
sign by the company you are visiting will not replace the ' 
school parental-consent forms. , 



Transpprtation Considerations 

Your choice of transportation wijl depend on the size^ 
of yoeir group, your destination, 'your arfivaf and , 
departure tinrre and availableVinances. If the facility you 
are visiting is close to your school, it may be possible to 
walk. If you'are nci within walkhrg'distance, adequate' 
transportaticm arrangements must be made. 

Buses or vans provide a simple solution fQ,r trans- 
porting larger numbers of students. It is sometimes 
possible during certain times of the day to Require the 
^ use of school-owned b'uses. If the^e buses are unavailable; 
various community, organizations own vans or mini- 
buses which can be rented^ 

Irf mass transportation is unavailable, you may be able^ 
to travel by auton^obile. In this case, you must enlist 
parents or other teachers to help with the drfvitig. Never 



* Although this scctionv discusses procedures for visiting a bijsiness 
llrm, the siune basic steps can be taken In visits to labor union ofllces, 
government {jgencies, or other Institulians in the community. 
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permit students to drivel -You could under certain 
'circumstances be personally liable for any injuries 
sustai^ted by a student taken out of the school building 
under your jurisdiction. 

Arrangements in Your Building Prior to the Trip 

If some students in your scheduled classes will not be 
^accompanying you on the trip, you will have* to make 
arrang^jTienlli for supervision "of these students. If your 
tour Hi sporisored by the school systenii, a certified sub- 
stitute tea^dher may be provided; if not, you must fmd^ 
another s/dff member with unassigned time to supe/^se 
yt)ur clayses. , 

The /ob of monitoring yaur classes will be greatly 
simplified if you plan meaningful activities for your 
stud&pts afcd provide adequate instructions for your 
subs/itute. . Make sure the teacher or paraprofessional 
tafcmg your clashes has an '•up-to-date seating chart and 
ah/ materials needed to carry out your instructions. 
Also prior \!o the day of you-r trip, you should notify 
other teachers in your building of your plans.,This 
^ourtesy will enable fellow staff members tq make any . 
revisions that might be necessary in their own plans — as ' 
well cis promote better staff relations' You can notify 
the staff by distributing a ^ist of student names, details 
of th'e trip, and time of deparfure and return. 

In some buildings, a printed form is prol/ided for 
students taking field trips. The day before the scheduled 
trip, each student takes the form to the teachers whose 
classes he will be rnissirig during the trip. Each ipeacher 
must initial the form indicating that he is aware thai the 
student will not be attending his class on a specific day 
and granting permission Mr the student to moke up 
any missed work, if arrtother staff member does not 
grant permission for a student to be i>^en;^ from a-, 
class to participate in your tour, that staTfmember's 
judgment should be respected and supported. Good staff 
relations are always a prime consideration. 

Last IMinute Details 

It is a go3«Jg3ractice to telephone the company an^ 
reconfirm your vist the day before your scheduled 
tour. During this conversation, check on all the arrange- 
rm?nts that were previously 'agwed upon and exchange 
information .regarding last-minute adjustments in your 
planning (number of students participating, arrival time, <> 
etc.). 

If some iin foreseen happening causes you to cancel 
the. tour, be sure to notify the company as soon as 
passible. Many compi^nies have a large demand for tours 
^an^'your prompt notification of cancellation may permit- 
them to reschedule another tour- in yoyr place.' Your 
conduct reflects on all teachers. Community coopera-' 
tio/i with our schools can easily be jeopardized by a * 
teacher who fails to keep an appointnnfent for a tour and' 
doesn't have the consideration to notify the company. 

On the day before your trip, be sure your^-students 
have complete details regarding: 

• where ^nd when to assemble^ for departure 

• special clothing they may have .to wear 

• other special instructions' 



A few insufficiently informed students can hold up <in 
entire group and throw the whole trip off schedule. 

Recording the Experience 

Part of your preparation for aM'ield trip should include 
arrangements for making a permanent* record of what 
you see^-and hear. This canreasily be done in a number of 

ways. \ 

• Students can be assigned to take color slides and 
notes during the trip ^ * • • 

• If a portable vi.deotape camera i^ availabje, the field 
y Hip can be taped . - 

^ A more expensive, alternative would be to film th*e 
trip w ith a movie camera 

• Interviews can be recorded on a portable tape^ 
recorder. 

These can seVve as useful classroom tooh. They,ca4i: 
be used later to review what was learned duririg the ffeld 
trip. They also can be shared with other teachers and 
classe.'Msrjfo were unable to jpccompany your class on the 
trip. 

Traveling Time ^ , 

^Make educational use of the time you spend traveling 
OnHl^ way, you may want to /eview the kinds of ques- 
tions T(X which the students are seeking answers^? You 
also caiJreemphasize the reasons for the trip and the 
concepts it is intended to illustrate: ^ 

The return trip can be well utilized to review the 
major pieces of information you have gathered. This 
immediate review will help thev students to clarify 
i^^formation and retain it longer. You can also, use this 
time 'w ith your students to begin discussing plans for 
follow-up activities. ' 

Publi^zing Your Activities 

^ Don't be afraid to p'ublicize wha\ your students are 
doing and where they are going. One way of doing this 
is by contacting the school newspaper or the editors of 
your PTA newsletter with the information. The prepara- 
tion of a news release can be one of the follow-up 
activities scheduled for an individual class member or 
commUtee of studei^. ^^ 



Preparing and Fbllowing-Up 
Id Experience 




The best-made arrangements will not guarantee an 
educationally effective tour. Unles.f'the student^ are 
provided ^ith effective orientation and foLiow-up atctivi- 
ties,' the best tour can be wasted. No trip should be 
scheduled unless it illustrates, enriches or expands upon 
the basic information m your course outline. Eaci 
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student should be fully aware of why the tour is ijched- 
uled, and whiit he or shei is expected to learns from the 
tour. \ • 

' Some posstWe orientajlion activities include: 

• Classroom discussion^Consider spending a lew 
^. minutes, discussing general rules for good behavior. 

Remember, your student;i represent the entire* 
schoel^ system when Jthey are involved in activities 
v\ithin the community. 

• Oral reports — Reports 'based on individual or 
group research projects can provide the entire class 

J with background information on the company or 
business you are vlsiting^^ 

• Films — Some firms' have tllm libraries trom which 
you can borrow a film to introduce the students to 
the company you are planning to visit. 

• Written material — Firms have promotional .pam- 
phlets or brochures which provide general infor- 
mation about the company or the industry of which 
it is an exampk' These can be sent to you on 
request and used as the basics for classroom activities 
prior to the field trip, 

• Brainstorming — Always spend some class ^time 
brainstorming a list of questions about the com- 
jpixny they are going to visit. These questions should 
be geared to aid the'students in obtaining maximum 
educational benefit from their tour by serving as 
informational goals. Prepared questions jire often 

^ valuable in helping \\)t students to. become actively 
involved with the pqxsonnel they meet during the 
tour. • ' , 

• Relevant cifrrent events — Always watch newspapers 
and magazines for articles^hat affect the company 
or industry that you plan to visit. These articles can 

- form the basis for questionS=^di^cussions that will 
' ■ aid the students in getting the most out of their visit. 

0 

Folio w-Up Activities * 

A field trip will have little lasting educational ^enefit 
unless it is\^oordinated with activities which will enable 
students to make use of the information they have 
gathered. These activities can take various forrns arid 
Situdents should be involved in decidiTig what will be 
tLune and for what purpose. Some activities might 
include: 

• Oral reports — Reports highlighting the trip to other 
classes or students who were n6t able to go, 

• Research projects — Additional questions may arist 
as a result of the trip. These questions may be 
jin^-wered through additional research or by 

' interviewing ti community expert. The student. 

researchers can then report to the class on their 
. findings. 

• Ckissroom preserttation—Some students may write 
, * a script and put tog^er a presentation using the 

color slides taken^during the trip and including the 
information gained on the tour. ♦ ^ 

• Bulletin boafds — Students may design a bulletin 
^oard display with photographs and other materials 
that pertain to this learning experience. , ' 

• "T+iank-you notes— A stladent can be assigned to 
write to your tour guide thanking him for his as- 



sistance and expressmg the students' appreciation 
for the compalty's permitting the class to tour the 
facilities. / 

ProdTiCtion ' of classroom aids — Students with 
artistic ability may .prepare tharls, graphs, picTif&s • 
or cartoons that relate^to some aspect of the trip, ^ 
Discussion — All students should actively partlcip^atc 
in reviewing what they have learned and expj:eissing:'^it,. 
their reaction's to the trip. -"V- . 

Additional assignments — Various kinds of reaiding * 
and writing assignments can be made for indi- 
viduals, -snTall groups or the class. 



Small Croup Tours 



An altern^itive to a large group trip is to arrange far a 
small group to make the trip an^ have them r.eport back 
to the class. Small group fiel^ experiences enable you to 
remain with^your scheduled classes while the students 
are able to gain the benefit of experiences within the 
community. Transportation arrangemen-ts for small 
groups also are greatly simplified. 

A disadvantage of this method is that you and the re- 
mainder of the class do not personally have the 
experience of the tour. Regardless df how detailed the 
group's' report, the tour can {ierve you and the class only 
lis a fact-gathering activity— not a personal growth 
experience. 

Initial arrangements^can be made in the same manner 
as arrangements for a larger tour. .When making the 
^ arrangemeats be sure to explain that the group^^is 
' representi^ an entire class w ith whom they will share the 
experience. ' * ' , 

Additional arran^gements and orientation activities 
for the small group tour should include: - 

• *Chopsin^ the student representatives. ThisTiumber 
should be no more than five students. They might 
be students with a particular interest in thp area 
under study or they might be chosen on n volunteer 

Finding a chaperone for the tour groupf Ypu might 
utilize school personnel such as a counselor, school 
comrpjjnity coordinator or another teacher. 
Another possibility is to find a parent who is willing 
and^ble to chaperone the group. 
Making transportation arrangements. With a small 
group the simplest method is viii automobile. 
Securing properly^ completed parental-consent 
forms from students leavnnglhe building. 
Making ,sure students have made the accessary 
arrangement wi((h the^ teachers — if any — whose 
classes they will be missing. / 
Reminding staff members of the-fiej^k trjp jf^dorio 
the day of thre actual trip. ^ 



\ 
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• Infor ming s tudents of acceptable conduct while on 
tOtpr. ^ * 

• Qoing over jeducational objectives and puijposes of 
the trip, with the students. 

• Discussing with th^ students their responsibility to 
■bring back useful material to the class members. 

Although only a few members of the class will, 
actually take the trip, the entire cUss should b^ actively 
involved in ther preparations. The class can brainstorm 
questions regarding information the group should,obtain 
during the trip. The tour group can attempt to obtain 
answers, to these' questions and include them in their 
oral report t© tf^e class. This strategy not only; helps^to 

' set the educational goals for the tour "group, but it also 
helps to maintain interest afflri involvement of the' entire/ 
class. - ' ^ / 

Arrangements should be made, if possible, for making, 
a visual anc|/or audiotape jjecord of the tour (slides> 

^photographs, video tape, or film). These can be used to 
illustrate t,he oral report, or they can be /ised by theTlass 

/as'part of a general review'of material and class activMties. 

Another aid in conveying the experience.of the/group 
is through printed materials distributed .by the ^siness 
firm to the touring students. If the compan/is'ayare that 
the students are representative*, of a larger . group, - 
arrangements c^n sometimes be made for ther group to 
return with copies for . all members of theclasl. If this is 
not possible,' speciffc wnpoltan^ sections ybf relevant 

-materiafiTTay be duplicated for each student/ 

Class activities — based on the group'/ report — will 
help to maximize the 'educational b^nefi/s.of the tour, 

These activitres might include bulletin yboard displays, 
further research- assignments, viewing /elated films or 
any number of other projects which will suggest them- 

V selves as a result of this experience. 



help how to identify resouree/persons, speal^;ers, 
firm/, unions, and other organizations willing t(J 
accefpt'Visitors or provide speakers. Don't overlook 
yom local telephone directory as a possible source 
. for lists of resource persons and organizations. 

W)ien telephoning an expert to arrange for a'class- 
'room visit, be sure .to provide him or her with the 
fql/owing information: ■ ^ * 

grade level of the students and subject area being 
stuaied ^ 
nurnber of student'^ and their age range 
t^e and date of the visit 

• specific topic on which you wish information 

• location of thCschool and parking facifit'ieSv^ 

• length of the class^period ' ^ s • 

• location of the school office and the classroom 

One or l^wo days prior to {he date the speaker js- 
scheduled telephone the" speaken to reconfirm fhe 
engagement. You shduld also check^on whether he or she 
intends tp use any type of audiovisual equipment in the 
presentation. If any equipment is needed you caij see 
to it that the necessary equipment is set up in the class- 
room and ready for use» 

On the day the speaker is scheduled, nbtify the schbol 
secretary oTthe time of arrival. This w'ill insure that the 
guest is cordially received. If you cannot greet and escort 
the guest *to the classroom, assign this duty to a student 
who has been briefed on what to do and say to the visitor. 

After the presentation, make" arrangements to escort 
the visitor out of the building. Don't take the chance that 
•he may get lost in corridors or -be unable to find his 
way out the exit he came in. 

A stiident shpuld be assigned the responsibility of 
writing a **thank-you" note to the guest expert within a 
/ew days after his visit. 

All of these smalf consideratio^ls can help insure that 
the overall visit is a profitably one for all involved. If the 
guest expert cannot vie\y the total experience as a pleas- 
ant one, he may hesitate to accept another speaking 
engagement in' the schools at a later time. 

\ 



Utilizing Giiek Expj&rts 

There are many ways to use community resoui*ces 
to illustrate educational concepts* In addition to moving 
students into the community to visit facilities, the 
community can ,be movfed into the classroom with a 
guest expert. The possible' uses of guest experts will be ' 
determined by the subject matter being studiecf. 
, When teaching a concept which* can be illustrated by a 
guest expert, there a/e several sources listing' names of, 
particular speakers ;who are experts'" in the area under' 
study.* ' 

• The public reL4t'Cfns departments of most large firms 
will provide youAvith the names of specific si5eakers. 

• The nearest Center or Council on Economic 
^Education/lhe Chamlp^r of ComWrce, the Better 
Business Bhreau, the League of Women Voters, 
service cmbs, labor unions, and many' others may 



Preparing Studeitts for a Guest Expert 

To make the most effective* use' of a community 
expert, preparation and follow-up activities must be 
carefull>t planned. Students should be adj/ised to think 
critically, carefully evaluating . all information and 
opinions presented by the speaker. In order to assist the 
studeats in this process, they should know, prior to a 
-presentation, what makes this speaker an^Xpert in the 
field— his education, training, 'experience' This inVor- 
* mation can^be pbtained and distributed to the students in 
a variety of ways. 



• ^Autobiographical information obtained from the/ 



/ 



gjjesi.^peri when making afrangemenis (or his • 
afr^earance can be presenied lo ihe siudenis. 
^» Many business firms and unions will provide a 
* /biographical* sketch of iheir ertiployee, 
•/ A sl'udehl can be assigned to interview the guest 
ekpert — either in person or over tHe tx^leph^n'e — and^ 
- *"*Ti:^akd an oral- report lo tl;\e class prior to the visit. 
If^ using this method, obtain the speaker's per- 
rhission before the student contacts him. 
• The guest expert. could be asked to include auto-* 
biographical information in his opening remarks. 

y jVhc students should kriow what the speaker plans 
-"fco- diseuss. If the .visit is coordinated with the clas'sroom . 
program, the students should be able' to utilize their 
' text,* supWemental materials or research in otljer sources 
to ohtain\n undystanding of tjie topic. They should 
have prepi|-ed a list of questions desired to gain rele- 
'vant irfformation from the guest experi. Guest experts 
shouW he aslied to allow Time Jbr^UKient questions and* 
an*i\lers. If >tudents raise challenging questions or 
• disligree'w ith the guest, they should do so irha courteous 
manner.^ . ^ 

The activities scheduled to foHow-up a guest expert 
may b& as important as the presentation. After the 
presentation, students should be asked their reactions. 
i\ review of inform^ation summiiri/ing the main points 
will be helpful. Students should be able to rtilate the 
infoYmation they have obtained to the topic being 
studied. Interest may be sp*arked in topics for additional 
research, or the scheduling' of other- guest experts, of*' 
field trips. The possibilities arenum^erou^ and impossible 
to predict. 



fKe Classroom "Press Conference" 

Guest presentations can be handled in m^fny^ays. 
One effective method for conducting a presentation is the 
^**press conference** format. The guest expert begins b> 
' m-aking a brief (3-5 minutes) opening statement. The 
remaining class time is devoted to questions and 
answers. Thi;s actively involves students in gathering 
info rm*at ion. 

This procedure should be offered only to* a guest 
expert who you feel might adapt well to this type of 
situation. Not all community resource persoas will feel 
comf4)rtable in this kind of unstructured»sit.uation. If a / 
guest does not choose" to participate in this type, of 
presentation, he should not be made to feel th"at he is 
turning down a preferred^ method of presenting his 
material. If \]c feels more comfortable with a lecture- , 
type presentation, he should certainly be encouraged 
to present his material in that manner.. i 

If a speaker agrees toj participate irfjjfc "press (Con- 
ference,*!^ additional responsibilities areri^uired of the 
teacher anoSjie students. A variety of questions must be * 




prepared and all members of the? class should liave a 
-coFpy t>f these qt^estions, TKe students should prepare 
enough questions to/fill an entire clas* period. Although 
a list has been prepared in advancjs, ^ity.dents should 
feel free to ask additional question.s at any time,' 

The "pres^s "conference" pro^Mdes an' avenue for a 
variety of.follow-up acHivities. Special assignments might 
include: 

• taking nofks and writing "aili article for the school 
newspaper 



'-tak'ing phonographs for the.ichool newspaper or for 

y chssroona bulletj,n board di 
' making oral reports on the 



who did not hear the presentalion 

If at* all/ possible, make arrangements to- vid^tape 
the presentation-. (Be sure to obtain [\^ speaker's per- 
mi.ssion -before t*apin|,) A vid^iotape can provide^an 
excell^ent 4ool for review as well -as an opportunity for 
acKiiiiorial students to'see and hear the speaker. If the ' 

Ijime from -his schedule 
can be shown to other 
would- be of interest. 



quest expert can only spare the 
'\ to speak to one class, the videotap 
classes to wlioili 4jhe presentatiojj 
Other tciichers. in the same or similar subj(rcf^ar.eas 
might wish to ma^e usepf the tapq at s^ome future time. 



splay 

presentation to groups 



Stiident-Condfucted Irlterviews 



If it is not possible to get a particular expert into the ' 
cUssroom. it is ofttpn possiblejto uzain acctiss throug/n a 
student-conducted interview. Altht ugh the expert may be • 
unable to speak to a class during a particular hour of the 
school day. he may be \}^Hling o-be interviewed by 
one or more students. |- ^ 

It is best if you,- as the teacner. -make the initial- 
contact with the community expent. Explain the type of 
information neec/cd by the class ijnd obtain 4)ermission 
for a student^ (OMnter\iew \him. The interview can bt 
scheduled during or after ?>chool ho'urs. depending on, 
the availability of the expert anti the student. If the 
interview is sGheduled after school I's dismissed for the 
da\. you can personally iicco¥npany the student to the 
interview . 'However, the student s|ould realize' that the 
responsibiljtv for questioning the expert is his and hq 
should be properly prepared to Anduct the interview 
with or without >our Keing m attenditnce," 

A committee of class members Qrihe entire c*tess cirn ■ 
help the stud^eni to -prepare a lists'of questions designed' 
to obtain the information desired, This'list can serve as ' 
a framew.t)fk for the- interview . b^t the studen-t should 
' be aware that he can add apprcTprlate questions as the 
interview prcogresses. . j , 

' After the interview, the studentjcan present an oral 
^report tu the class. Follow-up activjties dealing with the 
- information presented in the report ^sKould be scheduled- 
for the entire class. » 
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student Ptirti'cfpation in 
ComnriMnity^Programs 

There are innumerably opportunities available for 
getting individual student^ put of the classroom and into 
contact with lopal experts: vAU kinds^f local organiza- 
tions — business, professional, labor, social — utilize 
conferences, workshops and guest speakers to educate 
their nienibers in specific a^eas. * 

These events UjS^i?^ are publicized throiTgti the 4ocal 
news rfiedia. Whd^evet you learn that such an event is 
related, to Y^^^ yo^^ ^re. studying, 'don't 'hesitate' to- 
telephone the sponsoring agency and ask if one or more 
of your -students may attead. M^Loflen permission ^ill 
be-giyen artd the students will be able to benefit fromthiii. 
access to current infdrfnation and opinio^is. \ * 

Most communityV agencies are ea^er to get^ their., 
point-of-view into the public eye: The carefully prepared 
student who is awar» of his responsibility ta evaluate 
cfitic^illy what he hears can ga^n a wealth of information 
through this type of community exposure. 



Sit ude n t^eml n ars 



' Meetings with studepts in small groups-provide Ihe 
teacher an opportunity to evaluatje J.he'effectiveness of 
a field trip or guest expert: Student discussion can sug- 
gest improvements in ways to prepare the speaK^or the 
class for the experience. Students can pin-popnV^estidtis 
still in need of clarification and guide development of^ 
subsequent supplemental experiences. 

Such ''seminars'' can Jdc held' with students* who are 
scheduled for study hall during the t^eacher's unassigxied 
period. They also mighty be conducted while a' ^all 
number of. students joins the teacher for lunchb.in the 
school cafeteria. 

With a well-structured agenda and a'list of questions 
prepared in advance, a small group can accomplish its 
goal fn. a meeting as brief as twenty minutes. 



supplied as a learning resource.center. ' * a - ' 

A table becomes a^work area, a display and demon- 
stration focus or a place Tor ttiscussio^j/sT^conferenceS. 
and^pahel preseht'ationi^ 

Racks and shelv,6s hold periodicals, bpoks, pamphletii, ' 
nri'aps, charts, graphs and other illustrative materials. ' 
These ate abundant,Tree-of-cha'rge and <j:asy to obtain. ^ 

^ " , - * - .• ' 

Annual Reports . * " ^ ' 

Most of-^he larger local businesses will supply* ' 
teachers with one to 30 copigs of their annual report — 
just for the asking* Watch the newspapers for infor- . 
fnaliop about annual stockholders' meetings. The 
No.tificatipn\of Meetin^gs 'jricludes the motions -to be 
vo^ed onl at the rneeting. Students -can watch for' , 
sutDsequent {lews articles to find out how the stock- 
holders voted on each motiqn. Yau can obtairj^a limited 
numi>er^ of these Notifications by calling the fipm'/^" " 
Public Relations Department. * ^ ' 

Brochures aM ^aniphlets . \ 

Most local firms publish— or have access to— bro-> 
chures afid pamphlets which explain various aspects of 
their indCist^ry. Yjdu can obtain one to 30 copies'by calling, 
the' Puhiic'v kelations D^f)artrnent of the Education 
Director.^ . ' . * ^ ^ 

Typical of^ucTi publications are: . \ " / t> 
The Sior-p of a T?r/>The Goodyear Tire (S^ Ruypj^^^ 
Copipany) * ' ' 
Why Unions? (AFL-CIO) \ . 

House Organs Vo 

Many organizations publish weekly 0{ monthly 
bujletihs,* newspapers or newsletters which coatajn 
infortr^tion- abQut Q*:onomic issues. Such* or^anizifiions 
include busini^^, manufacturers, banks and^brokerage 
houses, " credit unions, Mabor organizations and trade 
as^sociations. Frequently, they will provide a limite^ 
Dumber of copies for student use. 

Some examples are: 

• Akrons Business ^Patterns (Akron Area Chamber 
ofCommerce) . > 

• Da/^'/m^' (The East Ohio Gas Company) 

• They NbnSkid (The Firestone'^'Tire. & Rubber - 
Company) 

• Summit County Labor News 

• T'r^'Azrfj (The? Firestone Bank) ' 
^ • The United Rubber Worker 

• The Wingfoot Clan (Tbe Goodyear Tire & Rubber 
X^- Company) * . % 



The classroom Learning 
Resource Center 

A Laboratory in the Classroom 

The '.classroom, becomes a. living learning laboratory, 
with a "sectrbn of tbjp room furnished, equipped and 



National Publications 

IV^ost business firms subscribe. to several national, 
publicatidns with' relevance for economic education. 
Make arrangements wkh a local firm to pick up used 
copies periodically to add to yoiJrclassroom collection. 

These include: 



• Barron s ^ 

• Business Week 

• Changing Times 

• Commerce Magazine 
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The Economist ^ , * 

• Financial World \ ^ , 

' • Fortune ' " ^ * * " ' 

• Industry Week 

«* . ' " • 

Catalogs of Free and Inexpensive Mt^terlais 

** ' Sevtfral catalogs are Available which list, free and 
ine'xpensive materiajs avaflabk to teachers. Th^ee^excel- 
lent examples-are: * ^ • • • 

• List of Free Materials A vailahle to Educators, 
' The Eduoatioaal Service Bureau, \ * 

Dmv Jones & Company, Inc.,* 
;P.O. Box 300, • Z 

Brinceton, NJ*08540. ^ 

• Free and Inexpensive Learning Materials (17th 
Edition). \915. . # - 
Di?'ision of Surveys and Field Serviojs, George 

^ Peabody Cpllege for Teachers, Na.shville, TN 
37203. Single copy $3.50. ^ • « . 

Contains new material on timely classroom 
topics: ecology, energy, consumerism, the state of 
the economy, etc. 

These calaiogs li.st not only pamphlets but jiisO other 
catillo^s wh'u^ will prov ide leacJi to other materials. 

\ • • % 

Teaching Units 

Several ^organizations supply, absolutely frue or at a 
nomina^ cost, complete teaching^ units (including class 
sels of pamphlets,} teacher\ guide, sound filmstrips, 
resource material5,|and class sets of tests). These pre- 
pared materials^'are wnitten as one to three week. unHs 
^ and are valuable classroom aids. Two such units axe^ 

• Inflation: Rehdi^gs vn Prices dhd W^ges and Run- 
ning Amok, Cost of Living Councal'TAVashijigton, 

' DC 20508^ ^ ■ ' ■ \ 

• You and the Investment World, News. York Stock 
Exchange, 1 IJA^all Street, N£w York, n\y 10005. ^ 

• ^Personal Moneys Management: Guidelines Jor 
Teaching, by WiHiam;L. Joh'nston,^^/ al. . - 
New York: The New York Stock £xchange, J^4. 

• 40 pp. $1.00. 
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Student Involvement in the Classroom 

Learning Resource Center 

f '*> 

Students should 'be given a shfeire of responsibility 
for the development, management - and ilse of the 
classroom resource center. 

Writing requests for copies of pamphlets can be made 
the responsibility of a committee 'of students or it can( 
be a class project. Students will enjoy receivifig answers 



to their inquiries and this experience can motivate th'eiti 
to read what tht^ have received and report on it t© the 
class. * . 

r • . - r ■ , . . •* 

Student Clipping Service * ^" ' 

Newspapers and magazines are an imp(3rtant source 
of current, relevant Vnaterial that will enrich and expand 
the basic information found in the economics text. On£ 
m^hod for extracting informition from these sources Is 
to organize a student clipping service. Select a small 
group of students to be responsible for. clipping pelevant 
articles,* pictures, cartoons;;^ graphs,^ and charts from' 
current -periodicals. Establish a system whereby thty 
can report to the class on the content of the-material they 
have selected^nd justify ffow and why they made these 
selections. These materials can be us^d for bulletin board 
displays . on specific class-related topics: ^The materials 
^can also be filed in folders and kept in the clas&room as 
resource material for individual oV group assignments. 

Significant •materiaJs^cati be kept from year to year. 
Membership in thre group whi^h has this responsibility 
can be rotated among th£' members of the class each 
grading period. . ^ • ■ 

Student-Prepared Visual A4ds \ ^ 

Students should be involved in committ-ees to develop 
and prepare visual aids to learning. J>cis.sors, scotch 
tapcv magic fharkers, chart paper, plasjic sheeting and 
other Simple tQols and materials should hi kept avail- 
able aX, the work' table. Their work' prbjegts might 
include: ' ' , ^ 

• Filmed recqrds of Held trips " 

• Transparencies for the overhead projector 

• .Various charts and graphs . - , 

• Bulletin board displays 

* *' 

Individual Reading t 

Extensive use of the Learning Resource Center^can 
be encouraged by Compiling a jist of suggested, reading's 
•"on specific econornic topics. Set up a <»sy stem Rising index, 
cards in a small file which gives the student pertinent 
information^ regarding what to read and where it is 
located. Some of this resource m^teri^ can be in your 
own classroom Learning Resource Genter; some of it- 
can be located in the school Learning' Resource Center 
or in the public library. Include or/the index card a list 
of questions which the student cjan answer from the 
reading selection. These questions can^ b6 ^answered ifi 
writing OF be used as the basis for an oral report to the 
- class. Students dan be required to complete a specific 
number of such a^eadings each grading period or the 
readings can ^e used as extra credit assig^nments 
designed to enrich afid expand student understanding of 
the specific topic. * - 

9 , - . — ' . 

One of the purposes of the laboratory approartTis* 
familiarize students with the range of r€ading§ 
. economics available to them ^d encourage develop-, 
ment of a life-long interest m keeping current on eco\ 
no mic developments. . ^ * 4 
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A Pilot Project: The dbrporation as a Learning Laboratory in 
^ r ' ' Economic Education 



Intrdductioh 

The resources and jacilities of a local corporation of- 
" -sufficient siie can often be used by. the community: to 
strengthen the teaching of. economics in its schools, th 
the fall of 1972, for example, the Supcfrintendent of thSb 
Akron Public Schools and the President of Goodyea 
'Tire & Rubber Company disicussed a^cooperative pla 
. designed to break down classroom wall* and to extend 
learning beyond the textbook to a livmg laboratory in 
' the comjnunily. The outcome was a Pilot Project: The 
Corporation as a Laboratory in Economic Edjication, 
conducted with a class in economics at North High 
School, Akron, Ohio, in 'the spring o.f *1974. Formal, 
tests administered on a' pretest and posttes\ baiis 
revealed that substantial gains vCere made in student 
^ knowledge and understanding. In the judgment pfvhe 
Aeachers, tlie students in tl(e project class evidenCiCd 
'stronger motivatiorJ than any in similar classes in their 
, experience. Contacts with the world of business, 
industry, finance, labor and government stimarTated the: 
students to greater. depth of inquiry. - / 
The section that follows outlines the project experience 
as- a possible aid to teachers, administrators and cur- 
riculum planners. 



v4v - 



Pr9ject Plan 



Purpose • ' 

To test the effectiveness of student use of the resources 
of selected,, focal business^ industry^ institutibns and 



organi/ed^labor to strengthen learning about economics 
in the senior high school. . ' 

Procedure ' 

Th6 following steps are recommended: 

Enlist' the financial support arid active participation 
^ of a local corporatipn to provide ^ laboratory for a ^ 

high school class in economics. - 
• • Work witli^one senior high school economics class 

for one semester. • ' 

• Combine class w^brk with carefully planned Jield 
visits targeted to enlarge understanding of specific 
t )pics undpr study. • ' » 

• l|ltilize guest-experts from the field to help in pre- 
, paring for visits establishing background, tleyelop- 

ing'vocabulary an^ pin-pojnting areas of inquiry. 
, • Confine field visits to student groups of six or eight. 

• Deploy different groups to different organizations.to 
addressihe sam,e questions. » . 

• Bring together in class the field experiences of the 
drfferent groups, identifying commonalities- ^n3 

^ differences in tte differerit grganizatfons, 

• Culminate units of study with panel discussions -led 
V, by guest-experts from the organizations involved 
\ in the study— with questions TK)m the students'. 

' /Staffing ' 

J^:^^ 'Provide a team-of tw,o teachers: 

H. an economics teacher to assume responsibility for all 
, '^<' cla'ssroom experiences » , ' 

} fi. a social studies teacher to assume responsibility for 
all guest-expett and field experiences and to assist in 
identifying ahd liecuring. a range of« supplemental 
^ resources^. ; 

Provide a resource leaYn: 

I . Director of JVlanagement Trainin-g and/or representa- 
tive of the Public Relations Depjy'tment of the local 
corporation * * • 
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2. Representative oT tbe^principal l^bor union operating 
• in the local conporalio<n ■ ' ^ 

Curriculum Specialist of the school system 
f*'4. Director ' of Secondary Education and/or Social 
Studies , L- ' ' 

5. Principal and Chairman of the Social Studies^ De- 
partment r - ^ 

6. Coordinator, Librur;f Serv ices * . - 

7. Director: TV fcdu(|ation 

^ Representative (jCa government agenijy 

Provide regular i^ieetrngs of both teachirvg- and re- 
\ source teams — and periodic jomt meetings of both teams 
5 —l6fcontinuouS'plailinmg*and evaluation. . 
. - ■ ■ I . ^ \ 

i Resburces 

• Utili/c a basic textbook!"; The Modern Economy in 
A c t idn :~ An. An a/yt ic al Appro ach by A 1 e x a nd e r,, 
Prehii and SametV (Ne\\ York: Ritrai^n Publishing 

^ Corp)ration/ 1973), or Economics for Decision- 

Making by C alder wood and Fersh ^New Y(j£k': 
, Macmillan PuHDlishing Co.. trie, 1974), or Econom- 
f ics: rrinciples ancf Applicatiom by Kennedy and 
\ Olsen Y^^incmnati: SouthiWesterji Publishing Co., 
1972). ' . J 

• Establish a classroom ieJrning resource center with-^ 
lllm^, pteriodicals, pamphlets and tracts, * 

• Compile bibliographies ofmaterials available from: 

Local , public, ^ ijchools instructional materials 
center / * ' 

• Local high school libraries 
Pwblic libraries • / * 
• Service^clubs i - 

' • ^ Chamber of Corn meifi]fe 
Banks ' j 

^ ^ Principal l(5cal j:orborations, businesse<s, banksj, 
utilities ' /. ^> * ; 

Prominent focal unions - 
. State or .^ocal Councils on Economic kdi 
andCoilters lor Economic Education 
Governiti'dnt agencies.. ,r 



iucation 



on economic principles ilnii 



aluation 

Construct a test 
understandings , ( - 
Administer the test at the beginning and at the end 
of, the prbjcct — to both the project cli^ss and con- 
trol groups * . 
' Administver bQth objective and essay tests periodi- 
cally during the course of the project. ^ 
Conduct periodic "student seminars" — in small 
^^r^ups— for .participating students during: their 
study Jiall period. 

Conduct tjAO full-period class evaluation discu>jisions 
— one aunidterm and one at the-end of the project, . 
' Utilize written -^inlonhaire forms for class reaction 
to guest-experts; Held exfperienceii^ and resource 
materials. ,^ 

' Require oral r^poris^ from students on indepth 
readings of five resoucce materials. 

' Require students participating, in small group 
field experiertces to give opal reports and lead ciass 
discussions, . , 



■| • . 

• Schedule regular -rnectings of teaching an d_resourg > 
* teams to review unc^cvaluate direction, planning and 

prt)gress. * ' . ' ^ 

Goin^ Further 

• Keep a record of class, small group aridlndependent 
student work' for each unit. 

• Pr-epare videotapes and films of presentations by t 
guests-experts and field experiences' to serve as 
resources for teachers city^wide, • 

, • Prepare a curriculum, guide for te^jchers to assist^ 
them in using the laboratory approaclr in teaching - 
economics. ' , , 
^ Use the experiences of the project as a basis'for 
Mn-service training programs<i ^ '-^^ 

• Pr.ep^re haridbooks for. teachers to a'ssfet Ih^m in 
, utilizing the materials developed through *^ the 
' project— ^and tO identify and use additional com- 
munity resources. 



Innovative Aspects 



cor- 



• Joiilt 'sponsorship by 'a school system^ and a 
pqration. * • » ' ' » 

• Joint gurdance' by- a committee representing both 
the school system and the corporatiqa. 

• Teaming by a pair of icach^rs: 'one tol direct cla^ii- 
r6om irislritction and one to^coordinate field ex- 
periences, 

• Periodic seminars, for small groups of students t6 

S list in planning and evaluation. f f 

•nj-tourjs by sm-dfll groups to avoid di^n57;j| ion of 
school schedules and permit, more participation iQ 
ttistussioD between students and tour guides. • 

• Extensive use of classroom learning resource center 
and student leiidership of discussions aboUt indepth ' 
reading, / ^ * , 
Videotaping all guest-expert addresses and'^'field ex^* 
periences for editing and preparation of films, tapes; 
^ ifndbooks, and guides-^br use as resources Tor other 
classes^. • 

Broad use of corporate, labor and community re- 
j;ources to provide *a laboratory. for, learning beyond 
the textbook. 



*C onirol group> ^hould be a> much like ihe projeci group> a> posible— 
maiched m ierm> ol age. grade level, academic abilil>, nac'kground, 
• and ihe like, ^ ' - 
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Program 6f Study and A^ivities 

Learning Objectives ' i 

After studying the conterit of this course, and alter 
f becoming involved ^ 'Ihe (issues" through related field 
experiences*^ the student should be able: ' 
, • to use the vacietv and|di|ersit> of the local econo- 
• • mv resources for learning purposes. ^ 

to appreciate the value . of the basic economic 
principles under whivch the Anterican compelitne. 
J free enterprise, markqt economy operates. 

• jJ,o develop further irtsight into the ways in vvhich 
^he local, economy rel^jrtcs to, is a part of. and is 
affected bv the national econon\v. 

^ • to use economic concepts, models.^ analvtic skilU. 
;;ind the tools of the economist in his or her own 
daflv economic activ ities. , . 

• to t^xperience attjtudinal and behavioral changes 
, * regardtng the goals^. roles, and contribu^ons of b^th 

business and labor to our American economy.^' 

• to recogni/t the^cojiomic-effects of one's personal 
decision.s made both in the marketplace and the 
'p^^Hir^g^place. " 

Ediior'H Sme In the oriJnal Pilot Project, the AkronN 
SchooUSvstem used tJie C^jodveac Tire & Rubber Com- 
panv as 'Its lea/ning J[abofatorv^ U'/i!> exp<jcted that'- 
vour own scf\ooj system wifl select a lat*al corporation. ' 
ot^s'uftjcienl si/fe and sc\)pQ for^your^owns study. In the 
*'Field Activities"^ which 'follow, the company which 

. vou have selected for* intensive si cfdy will be referred to 
as "X Cprporation." , ' > • 

- Time restrictions, ,of cOurseJ, .make it' impossible for 
a teacher to^use more thUn a fraction of the v ariety -of 
field activities we suggest to i^m'plement the laboratory 
approach lo economic education, Sin^ce you know best- 
the kindSj,,^Q^f activities and strategies .that areylikely* to, 
work" with% particular group of students, you, in the 
last analysis.' rr^fesl pick, choose, and adapt the sugges- 
tions to y(^f ov?f^ classroom situation. You, the teacher, 
must^lso set the teaming pace, change the sequence of 
topics; w^Wen necessai"). and evaluate the. students' pro- 

»gress^in learning. 

In order to. provide time for a variety and diversity of 
field experiences, the course which follows is necessarily 
a highly selective one. The course is divided into eight 
topics. JJnder- eiich topic, each lesson is stated as a , 
problem in the form of a question. 



How Wants Lead to Production 

I. Can societv, successfuHv meet the challenge of 
unlimited wants and limited resources' 
y 2. Must producefs constantly adjust production to 
J demand and make provision for future demands? 

3. Can nhe American economy maintain its high 
productivity? 

4. \s economic growth necessarv for sustained pro.s- 
peritv? ^ ' r J^' 

' 5. Is air, water, noise and visual pollution the price we 
must pa\ for high productiV)n? 



1976 
3. Speaker: 
for' 1976 



Forecastipjg X Corporation's Prospects 



Field Acin-ities 
I. Slfd^ 



6, 



^Lecture: Recent Kconomic (J/owth in Voffr 
Local Community,"^ ^ ^ \ 
S'peakcr: Historv of the X CO'rporatioq 
Speaker and possible field iYip: How the X Corpora-, 
tion is miecti^ng the need for antipollutioh, controls 
Speaker: How the oil shortage affects the X Corpora-^ 
tion\ production— Trip to plant site? 
^ield thp: Tour of your local, power plant— how 
electric|\ is generalt^d-— discussion of donllict be- 
tween ule of coal as t'uel and antipollution standards^ 
Spe'aker| .Air Pollution Controls: the Relation 



. I 

UBetweeH the hnergy Crisis.and Antipollution Hfforts- 
1 Speakef Local Problems in PiTblic Transportation 
(Speaker: Labor's Role in the Production Proces^s- 



V 



What Economics Is All About ' 

L Can the ,study of economics help me as a person in a 

practical way? * ' . 4 

1. Is ^Hie accurate prediction of economic trends and 
* events po,ssible?^ . ' ' * * .5 

3.. Can economic information be- accurately evaluated 
by using thp tools of the economist? - 

Field Aetivities ' ^ ' • • ' J- " 

1 . / Speaker: Career OppiDrtunities in Economics 

2. Speaker: V Forecasting (he American Economy for' 



Prices^n a Free MarkeLEconomy 

1 . lis price always determined by supply and dertiarrd? ^ 

2. Is price.always determined by production costs?* 

3. ^s an abundance of^mpncy and credit necess^y j^px 
the proper functiofljing of pur economic systen^U/-^ . 

4. C'an*we combat inflation and recession successfufly? 

5. Are index numbers aceurat^e tools for measuring price: 
changes and the cos? of living? 

Field Activities ' ^ 

1. Tour of a department store and interview with ;it' 
-store executive to find out policy on pricing in an er^ 
of infiation and how teenagers' demajid affects 
chandising policies' , V .f? ; 

2. Tour of a large, expanding 4isc4iunt store and it)t# 
view with a store executive to find out- policy .^T 
product pricing in an era of inflation and ,why tijis 
particular chain is expanding when discount storeS!^n^ 
general are in a period of hard times 'i ^ 
Tour of the^,Federai Reserve Bank o^f your DistfiGt^ior ^ . 
'of a ba.nk that is a member of the FRS. Interview-" ] 
with bi^k executive to discuss how the money systiim/ 
works^and what's happening to gold ' ' ; 
Corf)o'ration Speaker: How Does, the X Corporation ' 
Determine the Sellijig Price for a Given Product? ^\ 
Bank Speaker;. The Role of Banks in a Free Enter- f 
prise System 

Use.and Rewa)^ds of the Factors of Production |x 

1. ts it fair tcask for "rent" as the price for the use of^ 
* land? ir'sq, how should rent be determined?*How.do f 

wedecide'Jivhat is "fair''? , , 

2. Is it fair lb demand 'Interest" as a price for the use of*; 
capital? If so, how .should interest rates be deter-':" 
mined? ; ' 
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Should wages be uniform and guaranteed? How 
sTio\ild wag^ates.be determined? 
Does entrepreneurshig merit ^'profits" for its part in 
production?. / ^ 

Should the mixture of land, labor and capiial differ 
in developed^ and developing lands? 
6, Does productivity determine the rewaxdii of each 
factor of production? • v^- 

Field Activities 

1. Panel: Invite -prciponent 4uid opponent to debate 
whether a guaranteed annual wage is good or bad 

2. Panel: Invite a legislator, a ^busTness person- and a 
labor leader to (discuss minimum wage legislation 

3. Speaker I|vite a local banker or economist from a 
local university to discuss interest rates — wtiy they 
vary ^ 

4. ^ Field trip: Visit a public session of Public Utility 

Commission bearing on utjlity rates ' 

Unionrand Nonunion Labor 

L Is. the "market" for labor different from the markets 
for fhejjther factors of production? If so, how? 

2. Are unions necessary? What is the cole* of unions in 
^our econom/? 

3. -^^' the higfi^Arrierican- standard of IK ing'attibutabLe 

cfihiefly to tl^ efforts of labor unions? . ^ - 

4. To what extent should the government intervene in 
labor-management disputes? 

SI ' \' ■ 

field Activities 

1. Conduct interviews" with the chief management 
negotiator 'and union leader at the X Corporation, 
a grocery chaih, the, po-wen^ company, the hospital 
-a^d the locaf school ^system * for answers to such 

. questions as the following: 

\ a. The rwanagement attitude toward 
ation and union responsibility 
b. The union attitude toward these matters 
1 c. Steps in contract negotiations 

2. IntervievVs with the head of the personnel department 
and with a union leader in businesses mentioned above 
ion such questions as: ' i 

ja. Career opportunities 

b. Careier ladders and lattices 

c. Training opportunities [ . 

d. Criteria for hirifig employees 

e. General character traits that make for good human 



How B^iness Is<Organized for Production 

L Does freedom of enterprise depenti upon the survival 
of single proprietorships and partnerships? 

2. Is the corporation the most suitable form of business 
organization for effictent production? 

3. Would consumers' aj]d producers' cooperatives 
"leliminate the abuses of our^competitive market 
system? ^ * 

4. Does the corporation acquire capital, in ^n efficient 
mar^ner'^ 

X Is the stock mlTrket a necessary p^t of the*American 

,econo*my? ^ » * 

6/D(Xthe disadvantages of-**bigness 
outweigh the advantages? 



in economic lif? 



/ 



union negotr- 



resources \ 

f. Reasons some people fail arfter being empFoyed 

g. Reasons some people gain promotion while others 
do not ■ ^ • - . 

h. E^pployee services as a cost factoV 

3. Interviews^ith Sppropriat^ executives of X Corpora- 
tion and other bustnessesA)n profits for' the current 
year and how th^y are, distributed, also payments, 
for other factors of pr9duction>^ 

4. Speaker: A^k an economic aftalyst to talk generally 
about corporate profits in the current year. 

5. Speaker: Ask a union economist to discuss the 
union's attitude toward profit-making. 
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Field Activities , * * 

,1. Intervjews with heads of the X Corporation's local 
suppliers. Select an individual propVietor and a 
partnership to determine* financing, manageroi^nt, 
and decision-making apparatus, y , 

2. Speaker: Ask an X Corporation -executive to discuss 
financing, organization, and decision-makirig^ in a 
, large corporation. ^* ^ , 

.3. Field trip to X Corporation's' executive (^ffices and 
d^r^artments to observe the scale of management. 

. /Operations . ' ' v . 

Interviews wjth corporation executive, union official, 
mayor or his^ representative, and a Ch-amber *o«f 

^Cornmejce economist to answer questions such as: 

a. Rate of-decline (or increase) in number of jobs^ 
^ available in your community 

b. The impact of the disappearing or newly appearing 
jobs, on the community* 

c. Possible remedies for unemployment and adjifst- . 
meK(t U) rie.w development ^> 

5. Speaker: Ask a local broker to^^jiscuss "Methods of 
Reporting the Operations of the New York Stock 
Exchange." . 

Business^ahd Govejrnment 

1. Is competition necessary in a free enterprise market 
economy? ^■ 

2.1s our American economic system truly competitive? 
3., Is business (iombination inevitable? 
* 4. should government regulatiag of business be 

strengthened? < ^ ^ 

,5. Should the government sometimes compete with 

private business? ^ ' ' 

6. Should more businesses be called'-* public^ utilities," 
recognized as legal rr^onopolies, and fgj^jated? 

,7. Does the governmefit, in providing it^serv^ces, spend 

our taxes wisely?' 
8. Can ourta^^ystem be improved?. 

Field Activities 

\. Speaker: Ask a corporation exec i^^tiye and a power 
; cocnpany executive to discu'ss how ^ax laws and 
goy:ernrnent regulation affect company operations. 

2. SpeakCT: Ask* a government' or ;school officral to 
discuss The-Need for Revenue Sharing by Federal 

' and State Governments." 

3. Speaker: Ask a school business qffice official or a 
local school board member to discuss "Sources of 
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^ School Revenue" and/ur "Public Schools in a Free 
' Enterprise Economy." 

4. Speaker: Ask a hospital administrator to discuss 
'^Hospital Finance, and the Rising Cost of Health ' 
i Care." ' ^ ' 

/ 

International Trade and Finance 

1. Does the 'United States ^leed a ^nourishing Foreign 
trade? ^ ' 

2. Can the obstacles to iri4iprnational trade be overcome? 
-3. Are the OPEC oil profjucers to blame Tor the balance 

of payments proble'rx^ Faced" by many nations today? 
4. Are overseas branclfplants xind multinational corpor- 
ations responsible F^r /isir^g unemploymeal in the 
' United States? ' , ♦ 



A^'orld^r 



Field A ctivities 

1. Tour.oFthe World^rade .Center? a arade Fair, or jn 
export firm, iF Feasible « *' 

2. Speaker: Ask. an X 'Corp6ralion* oFFicial to discuss 
. 'The EFlVibts oF Overseas Plant Production on Local 

Job Opportunities." 

3. Ask ^hion oFFicial to speajc on the same ques^^"- 



Log of Activities 



The origin-al Akron ma-aual in<;ludes a detailed, 
month-by-month log oF activilies, which indicates how 
the suggestions made in Part I were-actually carried out. 
In this section, the highlights oFthe Fog are summarized. 

The project begaq at North 'High SchooKon February 
7,. 1974, with pretests administered to the class partici- 
pating in the pilot project and to two control classes. A 
letter Was sent home to parents oFstucJents participating 
to explain the project and to get parent.approval oF the 
child's participation, particularly in Ffeld experiences 
which took the students away From the school campus. 
Also during 'February, a classroom resource center was 
established, a bibliography assembled, two recent 
textbooks on problems^F democracy selected, and the 
objectives oF the course developed in depth. A plan was 
established For the teacher to meet' with the students in 
small groups during study hall periods For seminar 
discussibn to get student thin'king on questions, interest 
areas, course direction and evaluation oF daily eperience. 
For Fqbrflary and the succeeding months, the Jog indi- 
'cates units completed or begum guest Speakers and their 
topics, films arid filmstrips viewed, df^ass and small 
group field trips, etc. By the end oF the month, the class 
had completed j^he first unit oh-' basic goals? oF an 
econoitiic system and the second on the operation; oF a 
market economy. 'A^ ba^ic ,hig)i school economics 
textbook \i' as used. . ^ ^ ^ 

In March, the students studied thle/Fat'tors oF prOduc-* 
tion and their rtw^rds and began fh-depth reading oF 



resource materials. Each student investigated a minimum 
oF five separate readings, submitted^written reports, and 

'led the class discussion oh their contient. The use oF 
cx)mmunity resources and projects was exemplified by 
two students oF trhe project clas'S who attended a Chamber 
oF Commerce sponsored workshop on /The 1970 Occu- 
pational and SftiFety Health Act," and reported to the 
class on the experience. 'At the midpoint in the semester, 
a tlass period was devqted to a critique oF the project to 
date. * „ * 

In i^pril, guest speakers and small graup tours. Fol- 
lowed by reports to the ctass, were Featured. ^During this 
month the Focus also, shifted From the corporation to 
organized labor. Three students visited the headquarters 
of the United Rubber Workers laternationcfl where th^y* 

/mterviewed 'the education director and two staFF 
economists on the kinds of health and. social services * 
provided by URW tp its members. Aj^^gustomary, ,the * 
visiting students reported their findings to the class. ^ 

* Phil Leonard, Akrait Labor Council, discussed the over- 
all labor picture in Akron and responded t'o questions 

_From the students on labor organizations *and the«r 
Function in an '""economic system. Robert Straube\ » 
United Rubb^rv Workers. International, provided (he - 
ofass with- a J^^press conFerence" style oF interview, 
responding 19;^ questions on the role pf^ labor in the 
economy, , ' . . 

In May the Students read the intef national trade and-' 
public finance fjortions oF theirjeconomics textbook to 
learri about interrrational trade and payments, and the 
impac^'oF tariFFs. The class toured the GoOdyeat exhibit 
on plants arpxind t.he world and heard a corporate 
executive and labor union oFFicial's views on overseas 
plant prodiJCtip.n atid on local job opportunities, D-ufing 
this month,^ .public oFFiciaU^ explained city government 
and finances 'in classrooJi , visits. The students com- 
pleted th^sir oral and written reports and toOk an essay 
examination that covered the work of the course. 

In June, the students held an open Forum dis6ussion 
and critiqUe oF their classwork. The students also com- 
pleted the posttest to mi^asure against the pretest as a ^ 
means oF partially evaluating the success oF the pilot- 
project, OF course, the students in the two control 
groups also completed the posttest to provide a com- 
parison oF progress oF similar students in regular classes 
with that oFstudents^n the special pilot project. 



Evaluation ^ 

F|nai Examination: Part I (Essay) 

* On May 24, 1974, the 24 students who completed the 
pilot project were asked to answer 12 essay-type ques- 
tions calling 'for understanding and the ability to apply 
concepts as well as for the simple recall of F^cts. A Few 
oF the questions .were related to curfent dev^Jopments 
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such as the epresenl fiscal and monetary policy of the' 
United States. The'students were given 35 minutes to 
complete their v\ritten responses ^to the rollovviprg 12 
questions: 



Percentage of students scoring 10% or above: 

Pretest • Posttest 
rjject class 8% {J^^%^ 



1 

^\ ,3, 
4, 



7. 

8, 
9. 

10. 

Ml. 
12. 



The U.S.' is an exapiple ol a country with a mixed 
economy. Hxplam, with a specific example. 
' In relation to the rour,fdcTi)rs of productioi), what is 
' the differefiqe betwpenr democratic socialisrri as prac- 
ticed in somie noncommunist dem\ocratic nations and 
djuthoritarialn socialism as-practiced in the USSR? 
What ace .the three economic freedom^ that 
possess in the U.S.7 * 

W hat is a free market and how does the theory of 
the free market differ from reality? 
In your opinion, what is the chief advantage of a 
single proprietorship, a partnership, _and a corpora- 
tion? ' 
I-n your opinion, w^at is the chief disadvantage of a 
single proprietorship, a partnership? and ii corpora- 
tion? 

In what ways has the Wagner Act inlluenced labor- 
management relations? 

Why does labor ojDject to the Taft-Hartley Act? 
AV'hat is the pr^i^ent fiscal policy and preseQt mone- \ 
xary policy of the U.S.? 

What is one advantage and one disadvantage to a 
corporation listing its stock on the New York* Stock 
Exchanged 

Identify tne following: Meany: Chavez: Po^derly: 
Fitzimmons. „ 
Explain the "following: industrial democracy; 
professional manager of a corporation. 



Control group A 
Control group's 



The progress of the class was evaluated by .random 
sampling involving four student responses tg each of the 
12 questions.*'iConsiderirtg the range of student ability 
within the class, the time limit imposed upon the 
students in which they formulated their responses, and 
the model used to arrive at a random sampling of re- 
sponses, the test indicated a commendable mastery of 
content and concepts, ^ 

From the vtry begfrining of the project, as we have 
already noted* attempts were made to evaluate the 
. effectiveness of the techniques being used. For example, , 
during the first month, the teacher set up snail groups 
during the students* study hall periods^ for senriinar 
discussion to get students thinking on questions, interest 
areas, and, course direction. At the midpoint in the 
semester, a class period was devoted to a critique of the 
project to date. At the end of the course, the students held 
an open forum discussion and critique of the course. 

As another method of evaluation, a post- and pretestt 
were administered to a control group made up of stu- 
dents in two standard econqjnics classes and to the 
project class. The test— ^which vyas designed to measure 
the students' understanding of basic economic concepts 
—Isho'wed the following results: ^ 

*Verbanm answers, selected by random sampling, arc published in 

the original Akron Manual. 
+ A Irue-latse test ol 50 siaicments was u^^ed in the Akron- Project. * 

A revised vers 10 o^ol the lest in multiple-choice question 'forrrvit is 

included ifv I ht!» -manual (seepages 14-16),. 



15% 
0% 



60% 
44% 



Since both groups were exposed to the same bas'ic pro- 
grams of study, the test results would seem to indicate 
thttt the project clitss gained substantial benefit from 
direct contact with business, industry and labor. 

In the judgment of the two teachers who worked with 
the students throughout the project the students' of the 
pilot class demonstrated sti^onger motivation than those 
'in similar classes without contact with the **real world'' 
of busirless. Students regarded by their teachers as in- 
tellectually-lazy and accustomed to making only minimal* 
effort were challenged to produce beyond expectations. 
Apparently they were'stimulated to greater deaths of in- 
quiry through their contacts with business, industrial, 
finarrcial aod la^bor leaders. Moreover, they a[ttained a * 
greater understanding , of the role of incentive in an 
economic system. , . ^ 

Studept Evaluation Summary 

In May, 1974, 'the students in the pilot project were 
asked trr assess the activities and experiences in which 
they had participated, and to place Iheir^e valuations and 
rec'ommendati'ons in writing. They responded to ^jues- 
tions such as the following: " 

Would you ^recommend that^ an economics cours^i^ 
usiag these kinds of' experi'ences be added "to the 
curriculum of Akron's high'schools? Why? 

What recommendations would you maklb for improve 
ing the experiences scheduled during the project? Why? 

^From wljich of the guest ^experts did you learn the 
most? Why? ^ * - 

From which of the guest experts did yau learn the 
least? Why? ' ^ ^ , 

Were the pamphlets, "newspaper;^ and magazines 
helpful in increasing'^your understanding of current * 
' Economic issues? Why? 

Over 90 percent would recommend a similar course for 
Akron's high schools; 75 percent said that no change of 
improvement was needed in the course; and 77 percent 
^favored field trips and small group tours as the most 
popular activity. Over 50 percent, on the othep hand, did 
not believe that written media were helpful in increasing 
their .understanding of current economic issues. This 
response is probably to be expected from average stij- 
dents in this television age. 
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Pilot Projecticononiics.Test* 1 

DIRECTIONS: Select the letter representirig the;.wor^ 
cfr phraS^ that best completes or answets pch of the 
bllowing- ' ^ f 

) 1. Tn ecpnomics we primarily^tudy (/^)thow 
\>ommunities are governed, '*1^B) how humans 
disl^ribute goods and .services, (C)|iow civili- 
zations develop,' (D) hovy^ peopl^ differ* in 
habits and customs, ' 
I 2. A basic characteristic of a free cgHnpelkive* 
market system is (A) eqifal purchasing power 
to everyone wiiliiig — tO work, *(B) prices 
determined by supply and demand, |C) central 
planning, (D) price conrrol by government. 
I 3. The primary purpose'^of ^n economic system 
should be to (A) encourage competition, (B) 
* make profits for producers. *(C) prod^ice and 

^ dis t r- ibu l-e- enough goods and serv/iceik J]or all, 

(D) build a strong,defense fefc^r— J - 
I 4. Which statement true?x UsuallyJ as the price 
of a good 01* ;serv]^e increases, (A,) the 
quantity people- will buy wilrtel greater, (B) 
the. quantity oFfered for sale -will decrease, 
*(C) the number of producers wifl increase, 
(D) the number of buyers will incfrease. 
(- )_ 5. As production increases, after a/certain^ point, 
the cost of each additional unit | (A) begins to , 
rise, (B)- begins to fall, (C) stays about the 
same, (DJ'becomes insignificant. - 
{ ) 6. tn tjie Linited-Slates/decisions as to the kinds 
of goods that shiill be produced are generally 
based on (A) estimates of need made by 
engineers, (B) estimates of governmeftt plan- 
ners, *(C) consumer preferences, (D) the 
decision of a few monopolists. 
( ) 7. Prices are forced down by (A) the absence of 
competition, (B) an increase in demand, *(C) 
an increase in supply, (D) a decrease in supply. 
( ) fc^rice competition among sellers usually leads 
- to *(A) greater efficiency, (g^) .higher*produc- 
.! tion costs, (C) higher prices, (D) reduced 
".- consumption. V 
( ) 9. As the number of 'itnits produced increases, 
1 J'he overhead '(-fixed) costs per unit /('A) 
decrease, (B) increase, (C) remain about the 
. same, (D) disappear.^ 

( ) lO, Which statement is true? ^ 

(A) . The wage rate of each kind of labor is 
unaffected by the supply of and demand 
for that labor. . ^ 

(B) The quantity of money available does / 

not affect the price level . % 
*(C) Monopolies may be beneficial and/or 

harmful. ' ♦ . - - 

(D) To Tight inflation the Federal Govern- 
ment should increase its spending. 
( ) 11. The monopolist sets his selling price (A) at 
th^ highest price he can obtain, *(B> at the 
point^ where be will nake the greatest profit, 
(C) at tlTe point where derhand is equal to 




*Correcl ans\v9TS arc preceded b> a st a r ( *).■ 



( ) 
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suppl>u-fBT at the^point set by the Fe^ieraF^^- 
Government. 

( ,) .12. An argument for monopoly would be tliat 
it *(A) may eliminate wastes in selling, (B) 
Restricts freedosa of enterprise\ (C) may 
limit productigr^, (D) tends to raise the cost 
• of living. 

( ) 13. One*s standard of living goes up when (A) 
wages are increased to meet the cost of living, 
/*(B) one consumes more goods and services, . 

* (C) prices of goods and serviced gOMip'J (D) 
production of goods and services is restricted. 
Which one of the following is not fundamental 
to a capitalist system? (A).'the right to engage 
in busihess, (B) fhe right, of inheiritance, (C) 
the right "otf contract, *(D) the right of the 
-Federal Government to operate the ^space 
program. "* , 

( 15. Thd worker's real income refers toiA) the 
amount of money he earns, (B) the iTOii|mum 
an employer can pay him, *(C) the goods and 
services his income can buy, (D) whatnie has 
left after paying his taxes. 
( ) 161 Which ^ten'ient is /rwe.^ 

*(A) The primary source of private investment 
' for an economy is sa^ing. , 

(B) The Federal Government could run the 
entire American eco no m>MTwe efficient - 
ly than pf iv at e'^ter prists. ♦ 

(C) World Uade does not aftect the standard 
;of living. "\ 

(D) 'An objective of capitalism* as^ an eco- 
nomic systerri is to reduce competition 
and create monopoly. 

In economics the word ''investment*' usually 
means (A) purchase of real estate, (B) buying 
bonds, (C) purchase of stocks, (D) business 
spending on capital goods like machines. 
Whfch statement is falsel 

(A) The corporation is a legal person in the* 
" eyes of the law. 

(B) In a large corporation, stockholders may 
number in the thousands. 

(C) Stockholders share in the corporation's 
profits. 

*(D) The majority of business establishments 
in the United States are corporations. 
( ) 19*. In developing nations of the world, the 
' introduction of modern machines and tech- 
nology will probably result in (A) increased 
costs of production per worker, *(B) greater 
' productivity • (output per man hour per 
worker), (C) reduction in wages, (D) higher, 

* prices for consumer goods. , 
i ) 20. Stock markets perform a valuable service in 

our economy because they *(A) provide a 
convenient market for the purchase and sale 
of securities, (B) encourage speculation, (C) / 
m.|ke it possible for a person to get rich 
quickly, (D) eliminate most of the risk in . 
buying securities. , • 

Capital is accumulated as a result of (^A) 
consumption, (B) producing less" than is 



) 17. 



( ) 18 



( ) it 



(' ) 



consumed, *(C) savings, (D) government aid 
to ijidividuals, * • 

C ) 22. Which of the foliowing" statjJments is true? 
• B^(A) About 95 perdient of aJLj workers in the 
f yl.S, belong to unions, (B)-N|[ost wgrkers are 
not covered by the federal minimum >wage 
law. *(C) A federal law gives workers the rjght 
to organize^and to bargain collectively, 
' When management and labor cannot" reach 

an agreement, the federal ^government will 
always sett^ the issu^, . 
( ) ',23. Which one of the following policies of some 
labor -unions is economically unsound? (A) 
To obtain "fringe benefits" whenever possible, 

(B) to maintain- an apprenticeship system, 

(C) 'to arbitrate labor disputes, *(D) to place 
a limit on the laborer's dail-y production. 

( ) "24. Of the following, the most completely unfon- 
izpd group is the *(^). automobile workers, 
' (B) office workers, (C) bank employees, 

(D) domestic servants. 

The charter of a corporation (sometimes 
caljed its "birth certificate'') is issued by (A) 
the' Securities and Exchaiige Commission, 
^ (B) the'Stqck Exchange, *CC) a State govern- 
ment, (D) the board of directors of the n^w 
' ' Corporation.' 
^ ( ) 26. If you own a sKareof stock of Xerox.Corppra- 
tion, you are ( A) a creditar, (B) a debtor, (C) 
an officer, *(D) an owner Df the.company. 
( ) 27. Which of the following is no/ a misuse of 
^ natural resburces? (A) A jr^^ olUitions *(B) 

smelting iron'*ore, (C) dischargmg raw sewage 
into iht sea, (D) water pollution. 
( ) 28. If worker^ in a particular industry become 
more efficjaat, which of the following would 
most jTjHpappen? (A) Their wage rate 
woulcj^^e. *(B) The firm would be able to 
charge a lower pFice for the product. (C) 
Consumers would increase their purchases of, 
the product from foreign producers,'(D) None 
of these would happen. 
( y 29. Economics teaches (A) the superiority of 
" capitalism, (B) the efficiency* of central 

planning, (C) the failure oP communism, 
*(D) the principles needed to understand dif- 
ferent economic systems. 
( ) 30* Which is characteristic of both capitalism and 
communism? *(A) use of capital, (B) govern- 
ment ownership of major industries, (,C) 
central planning, (D) free enterprise economy. 
( ) 31. In choosing a vocation one should take into 
account one's aptitude. Aptitude generally 
refers to *(A) one's natural ability to do 
something w^ll, (B) the sum total of what the 
individual is, (C) a method of job training, 
(D) one's achievement in school. ^ 
( ) 32. If the 'Tretzel Benders of America*' do not 
belong to tKe AFL-CIO, this union is prob- 
ably classified as (A) unorganized labor, (B) 
illegal, *(C) unaffiliated, (D) a company 
union. ^ 
.( ) 33. The increased cosfof government since the 



does a corporation 
lolders, (B) the pro- 
le board of directgrs, 



end of World War II is due to (A) extrav 
gance and waste, (B) high tarriffs, */C) 
extex»sion of government powers and func- 
tions, (D) bigg'er salaries paid to governnfient 
officials. 

( ) 34. In general,^ Am|trican cilies spend most of 
^ - their income on ' *(A) schools, (B) impifoving 

public transportation, (C) police protj^ction, 

(O) relief and w^faro. 
( ) 35. When a country s^nds more than it j^eceives 

in revenue, its budgk *(A) is unbalanced, (B) 

causes prices to drop, (C) shows a/surplus, 

(D) is balanced. ^ * 
( ) 36. Which of the following is an undesirable effect 
^ ^ of mass production on workers? Absence 

of the need for personal skill, (bJ increased 

leisure, (C') lower^ wages, (D) le^s expensive 

praducts.. 

( ) 37. The United States is ridi in goods an^f services 
because (A) it has abundant natural resources, 

(B) it enjoys economic freedoms, (C)Jt has 
high productivity, *(D)of all o^these re^lfens. 

( ) 38. The price paid for a share of/stock is. usually 
determined by (A) the New /York StocK Ex^ 
Qhange, (B) the Federal Trade Co'ffimission, 

(C) the directors the corporation, *(D) the 
operation of the law of sqpjply and demand. 

( ) 39. According t^^law, t'^o whpi; 

belong? *(A) The stock 
fessional m,ariagers, (,C)yi 
* j[D) the officers. 

( ) 40. When a corporation cfiakes large profits, the 
group that benefits me most should be *(A) 
the stockholders, (S/the bondholders, (C) the 
professional mar]^gers, (D) the firm's 
creditors. 

( ) 41. A corporation (ji) is always a big business, 
. *(B) may be a Company of any, size, (Cf is 
usually a monopoly, (D.) is never a nonprofit 
organization. 

. ( ) 42. One way. in w/iicH a corporation and a partner- 
' ship are alike is that 'both (A) enjoy limited 
liability, *LB) pool the capital of two or nr^re 
people, (O) need state charters, (D) cannot go 
- ' bankrupt/^like other businesses. 
( ) 43. Which Ystatement about ^American corpo- 
ration/ is not true? \A)^ There are more 
|)ropr/etorships in the U.S. than corporations. 
*(ByAmerican corporations are doing„Dothing 
to yiean up and prevent pollution. (C) Corpo- 
r^ions account for most of the nation's output 
goods. (D) In some industries a few large 
corporations accotfiit for the entire output of 
the industry. ♦ 

C ) 44. Partners Earl E. Frost and Petp Moss 
incorporated their Garden Center with a 
capital investment of $20,000 in order Mo 
*( A) limit their liability in case of bankruptcy, 
(B) increase their* credit standing, (C) stop 
quarrels betwfeen the owners, (D) get the 
advantages, of big business. 

( ) 45. In the long run, a corporation' which depends 
upon repeat smiles nrtust *( A) make a profit or it 
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will go out pr business, (B) care more abOut 
selling its product than ^making a good 
* jproduct, ((^) make occasional false advertising 

cRiffns in order to get as much money as 
possible from" the customers, (D) disregard 
the improvem.t^nts made in the product i^y 
competitors, ,* ' 

( ) , 46. A^'gq6d' student of econornics (A) can 
accurately predict future economic develop- 
• ments, (B) is not concerfi^d with past events, 
. (-C) can be certain when the Aduvrnist ration is « 
fallowing false programs, (D) has a better^^ 
understandingof how humans earn their living. ' 

( ) 47,^he New York Stock Exchange (A) lists all 
stocks for which demand exists, ^B) is' a 
gpvernment agency, *(C) provides a markeV 
for^ trading certain securities - wh'ich the 
Hxchan-ge "lists,;' (D) sells only its own stock. 

( ) 48, If youypaid $100 for a»share of stoc^ and the * 
corpo/ation failed, your maximum loss would ♦ 
- • be *('A) $100, (B) $200, (C) nothing, (D) all 
af your property. 

( ') 49, If a corporation fails, whioh person -is paid 
last? (A) the employe, *(B) t,he stockholder, 
(C) the tax collector, (O) the creditors of the 
corporation. ^ . ' 

( ) 50. The major reason why most economists* cVFe 
in favor of encouraging trade with foreign 
•nations is that: (A) most of America's output 
is sold to foreigners, (B) most foreign goods , 
are ch^eiy^er than most American goods,' (C) 
manv major American corporytions have 
branches in otht;r countries, *(B) none of' 
these is" the reason. 

Sote: Although these test items were prepared by 
experienced secondarv teachers, Uic test is Tlot neces- 
sarily a valid and reliable instrument. Teachers can 
use it for di'Ugnostic purposes (to find out how much 
students alreadv know), and then as a posttest to see ■ 
how much they gained, ft lacks the kind of "norm 
data" usual-lv available with standardized test-s. how- 



"cVer.; Thus, 'the lest can be useful Jor internal evalU- * 
ation, but cannot yet be employed to determine how 
the students compare with others throughout the na- 
tion. The teacher who wisties compaxe^his or he/ 
students with other g^Foljps should use a^st%ndardi/ed 
test siniilar tor the J-unior High School "fest of Hco- 

"•nomicsyrNew* Yark: Joint Council oi/T-^corfomic Edu- 
cation, i974). The manuaf'for that te^^t^prov ides norm 
Xala" broken down -by grade level (7, 8* and 9)? gco-' 
^graphical area, . urban tfpe, socioeconomic *^t'atus, 
reading level, academic level and st*x. The Test' of Eco- 
nomic Understatiding (Chicago: Science Research As- 
sociates, 1964) was designed for lllh and 12th-grajie i 
u^e, has two compapble fornis, and prov'ides norm 
data both for studer/s who have had high'lschool eco- 
-nomics and for tho^e^^vv^o have no't. Sonu' parts of this 
test are -out of date,; however, and it is current!) being 
revised. Anoth<;r- commercijally' availtJ^lple test iV the . 
Modern Economics Test for Grades 10fi|2 by.Morfis 
Sica, Sylvia Lane and John Lafl^. This is available 
fropi jjie Houghton Miftlin Company, llOTremont 
St., Boston, IMA 02107. if thtf teacher has stressed . 
personal or copslimer jeconomics,, the Test. of Under- 
standing in Personal I^.conomics (New, York; Joint 
Council on HconoHip Education, 1971) would be 
useful. Norm data irti available lor both^ninth tind 

•Iw el th -grade students*, with breakdo^^yns by three sub- 
ject areas — home economics, business education and 

^social studies. Teachers might prefer to construct their 
own tests, using thtir own questions exclusively, or 
selecting items I'rom other tests as well. I lathis is done, 
it would be a good practice to prepare test items each 
da\, based upon the material covered that day. Then, 
when the time. comes to construct a weekly quiz or 
unit test there should be an ample "bank" of questions 
from which to choose. Of course, tests can be used 
not only to evaluate individual pupil progress, class or 
group progress, and teaching effectiveness, but as 
instructional tools. They can provide corfstant "feed- 
back" for the pupils, enablfng them to note their own 
strengths and weaknesses, and can help to guide the 
teacher in planning future units and lessons. 
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Free Material;s for a Basic Clas^^room 
Learnijig Resource (Tenter in 
Economic Education * 

• AVranged by Topic and Coded as tO'Source 

(See Coded jCross-Reference: "Sources of Free Materials 
lor a* Basijc Classroom Learning Resource .Center ip 
Economic Education") ^ . * 

Code for * * ' ' ' ' 

Cross ^ ^ . > 

Reference Topic * . , 



1 



5 
4 
5 
4 



7 

• 7' 
10 
10 



12 



Banking 

- "The Story of, American Banking'* 
• ''Using Bank Services" 

Automation ' 
"Aiitomation" 

"Automation and Unemployment** 

Money . > 
"Money and Economic Balance" 
"Money and You** 
"You and Your Mpney" ' 
^ "Keeping Our Money Healthy" ' 
"Readingsi'on Mpney" 
"Money: Master or Servant" 

Monetary Policy ^ 
w "You, Money a.nd Prosperity" 
"The International Monetary System: Gold 
and All That*' 

. Credit 

"A Guide To Consumer Credit** 
'^Truth in Lending: What.it Means for Con- 
sumer Credit" 
"Growth of The Credit Func^on*' 
"Using Credit Wisely" 

Budgets 

"Family Money Problems" 
-.'"Your Child and Money" 

"The Family Money Manager'^ 
'"Making the Most of Your Money** 

Price ' , 

"The Price System" 

Government 

"The National Debt" 

"The Ecotiomics of Defense Spending*" 

<» 

Basic^ Economics, 
"The National Economy 1973** 
"The Search for Economic Security*' 
"Economic Man vs. Social Man" 



onopolies" 

uestions and Answers About the Electric 
Utility Industry" ^ 



13 

/ 
14' 

15 

r6 

"16 
r7 



^ . ' ' ' / : 

Investment * f ^ 

^ "Market* for Myiions: Tl/e Role and,Func- 
Hons of a Stock Exchlj'hge in the National 
Economy" ^ ' 
"Behind the Lines: V Guide to .the Dow 
^ Jones Averages" / 

"Well Beyond the Average: The Story of. 

Dow Jones and C6mpany, Inc." 
"How Over-T-he^tounter. Securities are' 

Traded" 

"Tlow to Read a Financial Repprt" 
"yiu and The- Investmefit World" (com- 
plete JLeachipg unit) 




\ 



Inflation • / 

"Inflation and/or Unemployment" 

* "Inflation anq National Priorities" 
"Inllation: ok Prices and Wages and Run- 
ning Aniokl— Readings** (convplete teach- 
ing unit) I . 

Small Businesses 
*'"The Pitfalls Iili Managingfa Small Business" 
''How to Build [Profits by Controlling Costs" 

• ■ * 
^abor . I \ 

"Preparing for Negotiations: A Practice 

Guide for thejLocal Bargaining 

Committee" 
"Why Unions*' 

"Collective Bargaining: Democra 
The Job" 

Federal ReserM^£ 

* "The Federal "Reserve at Work" 
"A Day atHhe Fe , 
"The tvederal Res erve Today' 



Sources of Free Materials 
for a Basic Classrooni Learning 
Resource Center 

in Economic Edijcation ^ 

(Coded for Cross Reference to "Free Materials for a 
Basic Learning Resource Center in Economic Edu- 
cation") 



Code for 
Cross 
Re/ere nee 



Source 

Banking Education Committed 
The American Bankers Association 
1 120 Connecticut Avenue, N.W. > 
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Washington, DC 20006 ^ v ' ' . 

2 Federal Reserve Bank of Philadelphia 

N 925 Chestnut Street • ,^ , 

, 5 Philadelphia; PA 19101 • ' - - 

3 Chamber of Commerce of the United States^ 
1615 H Street . ' \ ^ , 
Washington, DC 20006 ' 

4 - Fecferal Reserve Bank oF'NewYbrlc 

33 Liberty Straet . >. . ► ^ 

New York, 10045 - ' . , 

5 The Federal Reserve Bank of Richmond 
Ninth attd Franklin Streq^s v ' ; ^ i 

. ' Richmond, j^A 23213^. 

6 Calvin K. K'azahjian EconoiAjcs 

Foundation, Inc. i 
P.O. Box 452 y - ' 

. . Wilton, CT V 06897 ^ 

7 Public Affairs Pamphlets i 
38 r Park Avenue, South ^' ► 

. New York, NY 10016/ 

8 Dun and Brad^lreet, Inc.. 
99 Church Street 
New York, NY . 10007 

9 Public R*elalions Department 
Credit Union National Association' 

r P.O. Box 421 . 

^ ^ Madison, Wl--5370r 

10 Institute of Life Insurartce 
, 2,77 Park 'Avenue 

New York, NY 1 00 17 

11 Pamphlet Division 
AFL-CIO 

. 815 i6th Street, N.W. 
Washington, DC 20006 

12 Edison Electric Institute 
90 Park Avenue 
New York, NY f0016 . 

13 American Stock Exchange 
' 86 Trinity Place , 

New York, NY ' 10006 

14 ' Educational Services Bureau 

Dow Jone^ and Company, Inc. 
P.O. Box 300 
Princeton, NJ 08540 

15 Dow Jones and Company, Inc. 
o, V 22 Cortlandt Street 

/ New York, NY/ 10607 

16 Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner and 

Smith, Inc. . 
70 Pine Street 
New York,. NY 10005 

17 Educational Service - 
The New York Stock Exchange 

X 11 Wall Street 




New York, ^\ , 10005 

18. Cost of LfvWig toQncil * 
''Washingtcyh, DC ^20508;^. 
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High ^^hooi Textbooks in Economics 

..Alexanger, Albert, Edward C, Pcehn and Arnold W- 
Sa m el z , The Mod ern » Econo my in A ction: An An a- 
lytical 'Approach. ^^Ntw York: Pittman Publishing. 
Corporation, 1972 ' . 

Amrtiefr, Dcdn S.;. Readings and, Cases in Economics: 
< . . Boston: Ginn airtl Company, 1966 
\,finid\, Gcrson\ Economics: Institutip and Analysis. 
, New York: Amsco School Publications, Inc., 1970 ; 

Antell, GersDJTi^ and Walter Harris, Economics for 
Everybody. New York: Xmsco School Publications, 
Inc., 1973 / 

Brown, ^ James E., arid' Harold S. Wolf, Economics: 
Principles ^nd Practices. Columbus: Charles E. 
Merrill Publishing Co., 1971 

Calderwpod, Jamds D., and Georg0*L. Fe;:sh, Economics 
in^Action'. 'NGW Yorkj The Macmillan Company, 1968. 

davies, J! Kenneth, ancl GlpA F. Ovard, Economics and 
the American System. Philadelphia:^ J.B. Lippincott 
Company, 1970 

Feier, Richard, Economics for Modern Living, third 
edition. ;New York: College Entrance Book Company, 
Inp., 1969 , ' ^ ' 

Gordon, Sanford D., and Jes^$ Witcliel, An Introduction^^ 
to the American Economy: Analysis and Policy. 
Boston: D.C. Heath liQd CH)n>pany, 1967 

Harriss, C.^ Lowell, Economics: An ^ Analytical Ap- 
proach. Boston: Ginn and Company, 1973 
^Hiirwitz, Flowar^ L., and Frederick Shsiw, Mastering 
Basic Economics. New York: Oxford Book Company, 
■. 1970 • ■ . • , 

Kennedy, John W., and Arthur R. .Olsen, Economics: 
Principles and ApplicationFr^ih ed.'Cincinnati: South- 
western Publishing Company, 1972. 

Lindholm, Richard W., and Paul Driscoll, Our-American 
Economx. 4ih ed. New. York: Harcotirt, Brace and 
, World, f^-., 1970. / . 

Perles, Benjamin, and Charles M. Sullivan, Economics 
for Everyone, Westchester, 111.: Benefic Press, 1971 

Rogers, Augustus* J., Choice: An Introduction to 
Economics. Englewood Cliffs, N.J.: PrenticerHall, 
Inc., 1971 

Schwartz, Rudolph, Economics for Today. New York: 

Cambridge Book Company, Inc., 1969 
Spadaro, Louis }A.,)Economics: An Introductory View-* 

Milwaukee: The Bruce Publishing Company, 1969 

Ward, Richard J., Economics: Its Principles and Means. 
New York: W.H. Sadlier, Inc., 1969 ' 
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Beginning R/adings in Economics. St.^ Louis: Webster 
Division, McGraw-Hill Book Company, 1961 ' 

Helburn,* Suzanne Wiggins, et al., Economics in Society. 
California: Addison-Wesley Publishing Company, 
1974 

Concepts and Institutions 

Industry Performance ^ 
N at ion al Ecdnom ic Pol icy 



Audiovisual Aids For Economics 

The laboratory approach tjo economic education is . 
based, of course, on acfual cofitact with the real world • 
of economics through* the use of.communily resources ^ 
via field experiences and on bringing the community to 
the classroom via gilest experts. Nevertheless, there is^ 
. also a place for* vicarious experiences via audiovisual 
aids if the actual experiences are nqt feasible or readily 
available. ' , . ' 

The best source is Audiovisucd Materials for Teaching^ 
Economics, Report of the Montclair State ^College* 
Addiovisual Evaluation Committee to theJoint Council' 
on Economic Educatio„n, by Sidney J. lOtonish, 1972, 
56pp. This ^handbook is an annotated bibffcgraphy of 
selected audiovisual rnarerials in economic education, 
K-12. It includes a discussion of the evaluation process . 
used by the Committee, an overview of *The State of 
the A-rt'' in the field of audiovisual rriaterials productiOrv, 
and a listing of puljlishefs and distributors (Checklist 
No. 181). , ' : ^ 

In this section, we concentrate on sound filmstrips — 
the most convenient to present in thedassroom and 
probably theNleast expensive on the m£^^t as well. We 
list trhe items in two recent, useful, and popular series 
ofsound filtnstrips, sponsored by the Joint'Council and • 
Teaching Resources Films, and we update Audiovisual 
Materigls for Teaching Economics {I97^by listing 
recent N«w Y*ork Times Current Affairs Filmstrips , 
and the Asso^ated Pr^ss Special Reports in fiknstrip 
format. We ^Iso include the McGraw-Hill American 
Economy Series (I9ZI). 

Economic Issues in American Democracy. Source: . 
♦ Teaching Resources Films in cooperation ' with the 
Joinf Gounciilom Economic Ed^ication. 

The IVvrfd Economy. Script by James D. Calder- ^ 
, • wood. J972 \ji . ' 

Vnemplo^^Tient ^Vm- Jtnflation. Script by Herbert 
' r Stem, ml 0 * , 

^ The Profit System. Scrif^t by A. D. H. Kaplan. 1972 
^ Government and Our Economic System. Script by 
' Ben W. Lewis. 1972 ' , 

Economic Topics -Series. So.urce: Teaching Resources * 
Films in cooperation with the Joint Council on Economic 
Education. • ' ^ 



The Economics of Poverty and Racial Discrimination 
V ^^T^e Economics of the Oceans 
The Economics of Crime 

The Economics of Pollution ^ ' ■ 

^ Economic Stabilization Policies 
The Economics of Taxation 

The American Economy Series. Twelve color filmstrips 
provide a comprehensi>;e overview of economic 
princi()!es and relationships; describing the American • 
private enterprise system through analysis of sucfa func- 
tions as banking, capital, profits, productivity, and the 
roles of^. the individual, business ^and government. 
Source: McGraw-Hill Films, 1971. 

Set I: Introductory Economics ■ 

1. The Economy and You — 18 minutes 

2. Comparative Economic System— 18 minutes. ^ 
3.. How to Manage.Your Income — 19 minutes 

4. Personali^Economic Security— 16 minutjss 

Set II: Advanced Economics 

5. Prices: Balance Wheel of the Economy— 19 
minutes ' 

6. Productivity: The Key to Better Living— 20 
minutes 

7. Capital: Fo'iindation of the Economy — 12 minutes 

8. Wages in a Market Economy — 18 minutes 

Set III: Advanced Economics * ' . 

9. Profits: Fiiel of the Economy— 18 minutes 
. 10. Money and Banking-?20 minutes 

'II. Business Cycles — 21 minutes . ' 

12* UniD?d States ,artd International Trade— 18 
m.inutes • ' . ' 

Editors Note: The following are listed^ to update 
Audiovisual Materials for Teaching. Economics, by 
^SidneyJ. Kronish (1972). 
Ne\^ York Times Sound Filmstrips 

Health for All.- 1975 . * - 

. The Economy versus Ecology, 1^73 

f^nergy: Impadt on Values and Lifestyles^ * 

Squandere^Resources 

Big Government and Private Enterprise in the '70s^ 
The Dollar in Today s 'wbrld ' ' 
Our Polluted World: The Price of Progress - 
The American Taxpayer: Privileged or Exploited 
The Energy Crisis: Depleting the World's Resources , 
Associated Press Special Reports.^ A sound, color film- 
strip series. , * 

Th% Fuel Crisis. 1974 ^ ^ 
Consumerism: The Dangers q/ Affluence 
. Taxes, taxes. Taxes: Who^Pays the Bill? 

The Power and Energy Crisis: Technological Chal- 
lenge of th^uture 
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Materials from the Local Public 
library— Business, Labor and 
government Divisions - 

: Researcl\ done by the high school and junioq; high 
sljudent in the business|^labor and ^government divisions 
generally, will be concerned with one of three major 
aj-eas: (ij U.S. and state laws and legislation, (2) politics, 
or (3) economi^:s. Of course many other subjects are 
'covered in this idivision but these three general areas 
aqcount for moBt of-the secondary school use of the 
division. | 

• This bibliography is an introduction to* the major 
sources of information in these three subjects as well, as 
related areas. T^iis list does not include those books 
whib^^rculate ind can be foDnd easily through the, 
card catalog. "* 

Government and Polities'*^ • ^ 

United States Cod^ 

Your State's Code * 

Your City Code * , 

The form-al compilkicfns of all 1 aws ttiat currentLy are 
in .effett within the jurisdiction of the stated area: U.S., 
^state or city. These are not the laws or ordinances just 
as they are passed, but rather as they are applftd to 
Various subjects. ^ 

City Ordinances 

Code af Federal Regulations 

A set of 125 volumes which gives all current regulations 
of all Federal agencies. These^h-ave the full effect of law 
6ut are not laws (Acts) passed by the Congress. Details 
of operations of each agency; technical specifications 
in packaging, food coloring, radio, broadcasting, etc., 
""are given. Set is kept purrent by continual replacement of 
separate volumes as fteeded. 

Federal Register 

Issued daily except Sunday and Monday, the Register 
records all Presidential proclamations, executive 6rders 
and changes in th« Code of Federal Regulations. Does 
not give texts^of laws enacted by Congress. . * 

Congressional Record 

Issued daily while Congress is in session. Thi§ records 
all activity of both House and Senate. Does not give 
text of laws enacted, only the discussion occurring on.th^j 
floor of each house. It is eventually received in bound 
form. * 

U S* Code Congressional and Administrative News 
Monthly issues give complete texts of all bills enacted 
into law. Gives Presidential messages and proclamations. 
Legislative history of most laws are in the annual bound 
volumes. ' - 



* Write ihc Superintendent oTOocumcnts, U.S. Government Printing 
^nice, Washington, D.C. 20402, and ask to be placed on the mailing 
list for announcements of U.S. Government publications. At no cost 
to you, you will be kept informed of the large variety of Government 
publications available at very modest prices. 



Bills, Laws. Acts • 

Division receives printed copies vof all bills submitted to 
the Congress, amended bllUv substitute bills, etg. When 
final action has been taken 1 bill and it becomes law, 
•a copy of it printed as an "Acr' is recei'ved. Same type 
of material may be available horn the State Legislature. 

Weekly Compilation of Presidential Documents 
Periodical published every Monday". 'Contains the 
statements, messages and other Presidential materials 
released by the White House during the preceding week. 

Congressional Hearings, Documents and Reports 
Official papers of the Congress are received regularly 
and are selectively indexed. Ask at desk for use of this 
material. 

Congressional Quarterly Almanac 
A weekly report on major activity in the Congress. As a 
source of background material current action, it is 
^ unexcelled. ''^4Jany special issues give statistical data on 
political activity. Ciamulated annually. ' 

U.S. Government Organization Manual 
Issued annually, this gives general information about 
every department of the Federal Gpvernment- with 
names of persons in administrative positions. 

Congressional Directory 

Published /pr each session of Congress, this volume lists 
all members of each House, the Judiciary, Independent 
Agencies, Departments, District of Columbia Depart- 
ments, Press Galleries, etc. Well indexed. 

Congressional Index 

A service of Commerce Clearing House which gives up- 
to-the-minute data on status of bills in Congress, nom^ 
inations, appointments, committees, voting records, etc. 
A* weekly report gives piajor news of the past' week in 
Congress. ' ' 

4 

'United Statues Lcfw Week ^ 
Published in two sections; Supreme Court and General 
Law. The Stipreme Court section gives texts of all 
decisions hantkd down by that court; the General Law 
section gives digests of decisions given by lower Federal 
courts. Well indexed. y 

Cushman, R. E. Leading Constitutional Decisions, 
I3th Ed. 1966. Discussion, .with excerpts, from major 
federal court decisions. Grouped by the general subjects 
with which the case deals, i.e. Amendments to the 
- Constitution, Civil Rights, etc. ^ . 
U.S, Census , 

Censu^informMion is collected and published continu- 
ally. The Census of Population, taken every ten years 
is the one most widely known, but there are many others: 
Business Census; Manufacturers; Agriculture; Trans- 
,portation; Governments; Mineral Industries .;. . to name^ 
a few."* * 

^ Statistical Abstract of the United Stated 

^Historical Statistics of the United States 
Abstracts or digests of statistical tables covering almost 
every facet of government, business and-industry. The 
supplement gives selected tables back to Colonial times. 
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V World Almanac , • , * i 

Whitakers Almanack 

a 

• n 

Ohio Almanag 

Economic Almanac 

Canadian Almanac and Directory 

^ South'American Handbook 

Statesman's Yearbook a 

Europa . • : • ' 

Almanacs/ handbooks^yyearbooks, etc. give informa- 
tion artd 'statistics in^apsule form. Used generally 
when data are wiiM:d but IcRglJai^^lails are not 
needed. This type of Hwok may be worldwide in scope, 
or regional or local orVnay deal with only a specific 
type of data, such as ih^conomic Almanac* * 

Yearbook of the United IVations 

Everyman's United Nations- 

These are twp major s6urccs of information about the 
United Nations as an Organization and what each of 
the many agencids under the United Nations are'cur- 

" rcptly doing. J * 

Bouviers Law Dictionary 

Originally issued over 100 years ago, this is still a major 
source of legal terms and phrases. RaUins Law Diction- 
ary is also useful. ^ 

Prentice-Hall 
Tinance 



Encyclopedic Dictionary 'of Business 



General Infoi;piation ' ^ ^ 

* Pamphlet File ' 
Maoy libraries maintain a file of pamphlet material 
covering thousands of subjects^ If there is no information 
available in books or m'agaz^ftcs, ask the librarian for 
pa^phle^.* 

Aerials File 

Hundreds of regularly published reports and statistical 
tables are' received but ar^ in a format which does not 
permit them to be kept on open shelves. This informa- 
tion, much of it from government sources,"^ may ,be, 
kept in the serials file in a nonpublic area. A%librari2fh 
will assist you ii?r\finding this ''hidden'' resource. 

\ ^ 
. Index Files \ - . ' ■ 

Often located dir^ectly in front of the service desk is. a 
Jtable on which Will be found the major indejtcs to 
periodicals in thc'rields of businlls and government. 
\ ^ 
Business Periodi&iils Index 

indexes about 17(X periodicals in the area of business, 
indexing is strict])^ by subject, but is well ,cross-ref- 
erc^nced. There is accumulative annual volume. 

Public 4ff^^^^ In^rrmuion Service 
Avs^ubject index, serectivelf" indexing periodicals, 
l^ooks, government doca^ients and pamphlets. Cumu- 
lated annually. 



Wall Street Journal Jndex 
An' index to the final Easte^ 
two sections. Corporate Ne' 
Not cumulated. 



ri^edition. Divided itUq 
nd GeneraF News- 



Robert's Dictionary of Industrial Relations 
Dictionary for Accountants. 



Business and Finance 

Those students assigned?^ work in fhe investment area 
have a wide variety of sources'^v^pabt^in the Business, 
Labpr and Government Divisions b;ut they will* run into 
much competition for the use of the material since this 
is probably the main area of use by adults. * 

Moody's Investors Service 

The "Bible" of the investment world. The annual 
volume gives basic financial information on hundreds 
of companies. The weekly reports give^urrent changes, 
mergers, stock splHs, etc. Five basic areas are covered: 
(1) Industrials^ (2) Transportation, (3) Municipals and 
Government, (4) Banks and Finance, (5) Public Utilities. 

Standard & Poor ^ 
. This publishing firm offers a number of valuable 
investment services. These include: Listed Stock Reports; 
Over-the-counter Reports: American Exchange 
Reports: Industry Survey: Outlook: Trade & Securities 
Statistics: and others. 

Wall Street Journal 

Barron's 

Commercial & Financial Chronicle ^ 
Business Week ^ 
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Films of Community Experts^ on 
Selected Topics in Economics^^ 

The films listed bf low- are those made in Akron 
project. They are listed here as examples jof the types 
of films your school might want to make of the presen- 
tations of resource persons in your community. \ 

Imports and the America Economy 
, Phil Leonard, Executive Secretary-Treasurer ^ 
Akron Labor Council, AFL-CIO 

• V 

investor.-Owned Utilities 
Theodore Mullett and H. Peter:<fiurg 
ThtfOhio f dison Company ■ \^ 

Labor — The Role of Unions . 

Robert Strauber, Education pirector 
United Rubber WorkdTs International 

Shortages ajnd Inflation 

Fred G. Pockrandt, Vice President 
Fred W. Albrecht Grocery Company 
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The CorjDoration and How It functions 
Edwin Sonnecken 

Vice Presfdent, Corporate Business Planning 
The Go*odyear Tire & Rubber Company 

The Economics orOovernrnent 

Peter F, Donnelly ^ 
Akron Finance Director . 



Akron Public School Policy and - 
Proceduries Regarding Field Trips , 

The following information deals mainly with con- 
siderations involved in planning shcfrt, small group 
trips. The procedures Tor over-night trips or travel-study 
tours involve additional kinds of preparatians. A 
detailed explanation of school policy regarding these 
kinds of extended tours^ available through the Office 
of Curriculum and Iqi^truction. « 
>*. . 

Any activity wTiich involves students in leaving school 
for a specific ecfbcational activity is defined as a field 
trip. These t-.rips should provide ^ specific learning 
opportunities relating to^ the .objectives Qf the student's 
school program. * \ ' 

*. " 

Guidelines for field trips: 

• Students participation is voluntary » 

• Students choosjng not to participate in a field 
activity shall not be penalized in terms of course 
requirements, gra(des or eligibility to participate in 
other class activities. - 

• A proposal out.liriing the activity must be sub- 
mitted to and approved by proper "school officials 
.in advance of the scheduled trip. 



In designing/ a field trip pfogram, the following con- 
siderations should be assured: 

• Objectives of the activity are compatible with the 
general objectives of the instruction program, 

• The total school . program will not be adversely * 
affected /by student^r staff participation in the ■ 
activity,/ , , - 

• Student /electing not to pacticipate in tht? activity will 

. be proA^ided with 'an appropriate educational^ 
exp^rie^ce during the time of the trip, . ! 

\ • The opportunity to participate is non-discrirninar 
tory, 

• Program goals are clearly related to the student^s' 
program of study. 

I • * * ■ ''k 

Procedures for organizing a field trip: 

• General plans for the trip should <t)e developed; 
cooperatively by pupils and staff and reviewed w ith ' 
th5 building principal. 

- • A written proposal outlining the plan in detail Should 
b^ prepared by students ajid staff and approved 
X^by the building principal. The proposal "should . 
include: 

r, objectives of activity ' 

2, outline of educational experience or course of 
study 

3, itemized statement of costs — ^ifany 

4, explanation of transportatio,n arrangements with 
documentation that public carriers or private 
carriers are properly insijred 

5, name of c^iaperones 

■6, outline of plans for informing parents and pupils 
of the details Of the trip ' 

If the plan is approved by the curriculum- office the 
following steps should be carried out: 

• inform parents of the details of the trip 

• secure written parental conseat and file consent 
forms in the school office 

• follow building policy on procedure for excusing 
students from other classes 

• when applicable, obtain signed contracts with _ 
outside carriers — such as buses, vans, etc. 
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